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PREFACE. 



Thib little book is not a mere abridgment of the School Manual 
of English Orammar, recently published, but is quite a distinct 
work. Every sentence in it has been framed with a view to the 
capacity and requirements of young children, from about seven 
or eight years of age. It is for the practical teacher to decide 
how far the aim has been successful. 

Some may be disposed to question the propriety of introducing 
the doctrine of Five Cases into so elementary a work. But it is 
confidently believed that the teacher will find it easier to teach 
five Cases than to teach three. Children learn readily what they 
see clearly ; and the use of a " Dative,'* in addition to an Ob- 
jective, enables them at once to classify different uses which are 
otherwise in danger of causing confusion of mind. So with the 
" Vocative." It is surely unjust to the logical faculty of the child, 
first to state that the Kominative Case coujcs before the Verb, 
belns; the Case of the Subject, and afterwards to tell the child, that 
in the. sentence "I want you, John,** ^^John** is in the Nomina- 
tive Case. The use of a " Vocative Case " makes all clear. 

The Lessons in Analysis form a distinct section, and may be 
omitted at discretion ; the subject itself demanding more power 
of generalization than is often to be met with in young children. 

A series of Exercises and Questions has been added, forming 
a continuous companion to the Grammar itself. It is recom- 
mended that these should not be attempted by young children, 
until they have been conducted by the teacher at least once 
through the previous part of the book. On a first introduction 
to such a subject as English Grammar, the best kind of Exercise 
is to be found in brisk, running questions, accompanied by com- 
mentary, on the part of the teacher. A Key to the Exercises 
is published separately for the use of teachers only. 

%* The present Edition has been carefully revised, and enlarged by the addition 
of A GradtioUed Skrirs of far ting Exercites, and of an entirely new cIi«.^\j«. ^sq^ 
I'anctuatiun. 
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I. THE ALPHABET. 

§ 1. There are twenty-six letters, which together are 
called the Alphabet. 

Small Letters : abodefghijklm 
n opqrstuvwxyz. 

Capitals: ABCDEFGIIIJKLM 
NOPQESTUVWXYZ. 

§ 2. The small letters are those generally used. 
A capital letter is used at the beginning of every 
sentence or proper name : as, 

Queen Victoria was born on Monday, May 24, 1819. ELe was 
the granddaughter of George III. 

The pronoun I and the interjection O are written 
with capital letters : as, 

*< And Ahab said to Eliiah, Hast thou found me, O mine oncmy P 
And he said, I have found thee." 

§ 3. The letters are divided into vowels ^\!A ^^sssj- 

SONANTS. 
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The vowelfi are a^ e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and y. 

A vowel can be sounded by itself, as, o. 

A consonant cannot be properly sounded without a 
vowel, as b [b-e], j [j-ay], k [k-ay]. 

§ 4. w and y are consonants when they come at the 
beginning of a word or syllable : as, well, dwell, win, 
twin, why, wherefore ; yard, yellow, beyond. In every 
other case they are vowels : as, how, now, cow ; boy, 
toy ; down, town ; saying, playing. 

§ 5. The letter h is called the aspirate. Its sound 
is produced by forcing out the breath in the act of 
pronouncing a vowel : as, home, house, heart, heaven, 
hundred. 

In a few words the h is not sounded at all. These 
are heir, hour, honour, honest, hotel, hostler : pro- 
nounced 'eiV, 'owr, ^onour, ^onestj *otel, ^ostler. 

A few are doubtful, as herb (pronounced ^erh and 
Aerfe), hmble (pronounced ^urnhle and humble). 

§ 6. A DIPHTHONG is the sound of two vowels in one 
syllable ; as ou in home, oy in boy. 

It often happens that where two vowels come together, 
only one is sounded. This is the case with the vowels 
ea in creamy dream ; ay in flay, say ; ie in believe ; ei in 
deceive, etc. These are not real diphthongs. 

§ 7. A Syllable consists of so much of a wprd as 
may be sounded with one effort of the voice ; as, man, 
wo-man, a-ni-mal, ge-o-gra-phy. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable : as, 
man^ horse. 

A word of two syllables is called a disyll«^ble : as, 
Eng-land. 

A word of three syllables is called ^ trisyllable ; as, 
6-le-phant. 
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Words of more than three syllable* are called poly- 
syllables ; as, A-me-ri-oa, con-vol-vu-lus. 

[Exorcises 1, 2.] 

11. PABTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 8. Words are divided into classes according to 
their different uses. Thus some words are used as the 
names of things, and are called Nouns ; as, /?re, water. 
Others again serve to toll something about tnings, and 
are called Verbs ; as, fire hurnsy water boils. There are 
in all eight classes of words, commonly called Parts ov 
Speech. These are : 

Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, Interjection. 

L The Noun. 

§9. ANouNisa word which is used as the name 
of something : as, fire, water, London, England. 

§ 10. There are two kinds of Nouns; Proper Nouns 
and Common Nouns. 

§ 11. The names of single persons and things are 
called Proper Nouns: as, John, London, Jupiter. 
All other nouns are called Common Nouns; as, hoy, 
city, star. Here common means belonging to all things of 
the same kind. 

§ 12. Nouns have Gender, Number, and Case. 

L GENDEB. 

i 13. There are two Genders, Masculine and Fe- 
minine. 

The names of males are said to be Masculine, or of 
the Masculine Gender : as, man, hoy, lion, Eiohard. 

The names of females are said to be Feminine, or of 
the Feminine Gender : as, toomauy qixl^ l\w^«»^"B\Nw^i*'^- 
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§ 14. The names of things without life are said to 
be Neuter, or of Neuter (that is neither) Gender: as, 
fire, water, mn, moon, houses garden, 

§ 15. When the same word is used for male, and 
female, it is said to be Common, or of Common Gender : 
as, parent, friend, child, bird, heast^ insect. 

Here common means belonging to both sexes. 

§ 16. There are three ways of distinguishing mas- 
culine and feminine Nouns ; — 

1. By the ending: as. 



Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Masetiline 


Feminine, 


abbot 


abbess 


marquis 


marchioness 


actor 


actress 


master 


mistress 


baron 


baroness 


mayor . 


mayoress 


count 


countess 


negro 


negress 


duke 


duchess 


patron 


patroness 


emperor 


empress 


peer 


peeress 


executor 


executrix 


pnest 


priestess 


giant 


giantess 


prophet 


prophetess 


god 


goddess 


shepherd 


shepherdess 


heir 


heiress 


sorcerer 


sorceress 


hero 


heroine 


testator 


testatrix 


host 


hostess 


tiger 


tigress 


Jew 


Jewess 


traitor 


traitress 


lad 


lass 


viscount 


viscountess 


lion 


lioness 


"widower 


widow 



2. By the use of he, she — male, female— or other words, 
before Nouns of Common Gender : as, 



Common, 
ass 

bird 

calf 

goat 

rabbit 

servant 

sparrow 



Masculine, 

he-ass (jack-ass) 

(male-bird 
cock-bird 
bull-calf 
he-goat 
buck-rabbit 
man-servant 
cock-sparrow 



Feminine, 

she-ass 

female-bird 

hen-bird 

cow-calf 

she- goat 

doo-rabbit 

maid-servant 

hen-sparrow 



a « * ^ distinct words. In this case there is 
^»imon form besides. 



often 
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Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Ckmimon, 


bachelor 


maid, spinster 




boar 


sow 


hogr, swine, pig 


boy 


girl 


child 


brotlier 


sister 




(buck 


doe 




hart 


roe 


deer 


staff 


hind 




bull 
' bullock, steer, ox 


cow 




heifer 




cock 


hen 


fowl 


drake 


duck 


(duck) 


earl 


countess . 




father 


mother 


parent 


gander 


goose 


(goose) 


gentleman 


lady (gentlewoman) 




horse 


mare 


(horse) 


husband 


wife 




king 


queen 


sovereign 


lord 


lady 




man 


woman 




monk 


nun 




nephew 


niece 




ram 


ewe 


sheep 


son 


daughter 


child 


uncle 


aunt 




wizard 


witch 





The Nouns duchy goose, horse, are often used as of Com- 
mon Gender, especially in the plural : ducks, geese, horses, 

§ 17. Sometimes things without life are treated as 
persons, and then their names become either masculine 
or feminine. Thus the Sun is usually spoken of as he ; 
and the Moon as she. So Time, Death, Summer, Winter, 
Autumn, are often treated as masculine, and Spring, 
Nature, Art, England, France, as feminine. 

[Exercises 3, 4.] 



II. NUMBER. 

§ 18. When a Noun denotes a single object, it is 
said to be Singular, or of the Singular Number i a&^ <». 
man, a tooman. 



buffalo 


buffaloes 


cargo 

echo 

hero 


cargoes 

echoes 

heroes 
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When a Noun denotes more than one object, it is said 
to be Plural, or of the Plural Number : as, men, women, 

§ 19. The Plural of Nouns is usually formed by- 
adding 8 to the Singular: as, hoy, hoys; girl, girls; 
tree, trees; head, heads; bridge, bridges. 

Nouns in s^ sh, ch, x, and z take es: as, omnibus, 
omnibuses ; lass, lasses ; fish, fishes ; church, churches ; box, 
boxes ; topaz, topazes. When ch has . the sound of k, s 
only is added : as, monarch, monarchs. 

Most Nouns in o form their Plural in es : as, 

motto mottoes 

negro negioe* 

potato potatoes 

volcano volcanoes 

ExoEPTiONS : canto, cantos ; groUo, grottos ; folio, folios ; ora- 
torio, oratorios ; with some others. 

§ 20. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant 
form their Plural by changing y into 1 before es ; as, 
sky, skies; lady, ladies; butterfly, butterflies. 

But when a vowel precedes, the y is not changed, 
and s only is added: as, day, days; play, plays; boy, 
boys; chimney, chimneys, 

8 21. Most Nouns in f or fe form their Plural by 
changing f into v before es : as, 

leaf leaves knife knives wife wives 

loaf loaves life lives thief thieve9 

Also staff makes Plural staves. 

But the following words keep the f unchanged and 
add s : dwarf, dwarfs ; cliff, cliffs ; strife, strifes ; grief 
griefs; flfe, fifes; hoof hoofs; roof, roofs; with some 
others. 

§ 22. A few common Nouns form their Plural in en : 
namely, ox, oxen ; brother, brethren ; child, children. 
To this class belongs also the Plural Mne ; i. e., cows, 

§ 23. A few Nouns form their Plural by a vowel 
change: namely, man, men; woman^ women ; foot, feet ; 
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goose, geese ; tooth, teeth ; louse, lice ; mouse, mice. These 
are instances of an old way of forming the Plural 
which has long gone out of use. 

§ 24. Some Nouns use the same form for both Sin- 
gular and Plural : as, deer, sheep, swine, grouse. 

The namec of different kinds of fishes are often used 
in a Plural sense without any sign of the Plural : as, 
salmon, trout, dace, roach, whitebait, mackerel. 

Also a number of words used in making calcidations 
are used in a Plural sense without s : as, dozen^ score, 
head [of cattle or game"], brace, pair, couple, 

§ 25. Double Plurals. — Several Nouns have two Plurals, 
which are used in different ways ; as, 

brother : brothers, members of the same family ; 

brethren, belonging to the same society : in 
old English the same as brothers, 

die : dies, for stamping : dice, for play. 

penny : pennies, the coins so called : pence^ in speak- 
ing of sums of money. 

§ 26. Some Nouns are rarely used in the Plural. 
Such are, 

1. Names of all things which are reckoned by weight 

or quantity : as, wine, sugar, tea, gold, silver; 
iron, (fee. 
(But some of these are used in the Plural to denote 
different sorts of the same thing ; as, wines, sugars, 
teas, &c.) 

2. Names of qualities : as, sweetness, bitterness, beauty, 

honesty, righteousness, wickedness, 

§ 27. Some Nouns are used only in the Plural : as, 
beUows, scissors, shears; measles, mumps; billiards, draughts; 
matins, vespers, 

i 28. Some Nouns taken iTomioT«^^\^^^Bx^i^'5^^'^^^^ 
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their Plurals according to the rules of the languages 
from which they are taken : as, 

memorandum memoranda 
terminus termini 



phenomenon phenomena 

[Exercises 5-7.1 



erratum errata 

cherub cherubim 

seraph seraphim 



m. CASE. 

§ 29. Nouns have five Cases : Nominative, Vocative, 
Possessive, Objective, Dative. 

§ 30. The Nominative Case denotes the person or 
thing about which we are speaking ; as, 

" Lord Nelson was the son of a clergyman." 

" The mole is a laborious creature." 

" Wasps sting.'* 

'* President ikncoln was assassinated." 

§ 31. The Vocative Case denotes the person called or 

spoken to : as, 

" John, attend 1 '* 

" Son, thou art ever with me ! *' 

*• Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears I " 

§ 32. The Possessive Case denotes a person who pos- 
sesses something : as, a soldier's knapsack, Goliath's 
sword, hoys' clothes. 

§ 33. The Objective Case follows a Verb or Prepo- 
sition. When it follows a Verb, it denotes the Direct 
Object of the Verb; that is, the person or thing on 
which the action of the Verb takes effect : as, 

•* The robbers attacked the traveller,** 
" Bemember now thy Creator" 
*' King Herod rebuilt the Temple*' 

§ 34. The Dative Case signifies the person to or for 
whom a thing is done. It may always be known by its 
being equivalent to the same Noun with to or for before 
it: as, 

" Give the dog a bone (i. e. give a bone to the dog).** 

" The sailor made the lad a ship (i. e. made a ship for the lad)." 
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§ 35. The Nominative, Vocative, Objective, and 
Dative of Nouns are alike. 

The Possessive Case is known by the addition of % 
or simply by the sign ', the 8 being dropped. 

§ 36. The Possessive Singular is formed from the 
Nominative Singular by adding 's : as, 

Norn, Sing, Poss. Sing, 

man man's 

brother brother's 

Mr. Jones Mr. Jones's 

The Duke of York The Duke of York's 

Messrs. Swan and Edgar Messrs. Swan and Edgar's 

N,B. — In the case of names and titles consisting of several words, 
the sign of the Possessive is put only to the last 

§ 37. The Possessive Plural is formed from the Nomi- 
native Plural. When the Plural does not already end 
in «, the Possessive is formed by adding 's to it; as, 
men's clothes. When the Plural does end in «, the sign 
* only is added : as, 

Norn, Plural, Pons, Plural, 

men men's 

brothers and bretliren brothers' and brethren's 

sheep sheep's 

deer deer s 

[Exercises 8-12.] 

2. The Adjective. 

§ 38. An Adjective is a word used with a Noun to 
describe something : as, red roses ; those evergreen trees ; 
the forty thieves. 

§ 39. There are four kinds of Adjectives : — 

1. Adjectives of Quality: as, good, had, stceet, hitter, 

long, short, S:c. 

2. Adjectives of Quantity : as, much, little, enough, 

some, no, or none. 

3. Adjectives of Number : as, one (au^a^^l>no^^\^^<i., 

&o, ; few, many^ both. 
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4. Adjectives of Distinction : this^ (hat, with then 
plurals these, those; the; each, every, either^ 
neither; first, second, third, &c, 

^.B.— The Adjectives a or an and the, are often called Articles - 
see § 46. 

CoMpARisoiT OF Adjectives, 

§ 40. Adjectives have three Degrees of Comparison : 
Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. 

The Positive Degree is the Adjective without any 
change : as, good, had, sweet, hitter. 

The Comparative Degree signifies more so. It is 
usually formed by adding -er to the Positive : as, sweet, 
sweeter ; hr^ht, hrighter ; ^pleasant, pleasanter. 

The Superlative Degree signifies most so. It is usu- 
ally formed by adding -est to the Positive : as, sweet, 
sweetest ; hright, brightest ; pleasant, pleasantest, 

N,B. — ^When the Adjective ends in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, the consonant is doubled before er and est : as, 
hot, hotter, hottest ; big, bigger, biggest. When an Atljective ends 
in e, -r and -at only are added : as, brave, braver, bravest, 

§ 41. The Comparative Degree is used when two 
things only are compared together : as, 

*' Salt water is heavier than fresh water." 
" The earth is larger than the mooii." 

§ 42. The Superlative is used when one thing is com- 
pared with all others besides : as, 

" Platinum is the heaviest metal." 

" Solomon was said to be the uoisest of men.*' 

§ 43. Adjectives ending in -y, not preceded by a 
vowel, change -y into -i before er and est : as, 

happy happier happiest 

dry drier driest 

merry merrier merriest 

^ ^4. Most Adjectives of more than one ByWek\)\e ioxm 
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the Comparative and Superlative by means of the words 
more and most : as, 

correct moro correct most correct 

horrid more horrid most horrid 

beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 

§ 45. The following Adjectivejs ate j^ot compared 
according to the above rules : — 

good better best 

^\ woi«e worst 

little less least 

much more most 

many more most 

old older, elder oldest, eldest 

far farther, further farthest, furthest 

[Exercises 13, 14.] 



Articles. 

§ 46. The Adjectives a or an and the are often called 
Articles. The is called the Definite Article, and a or 
an the Indefinite Article. 

§ 47. The Definite Article the is used to point out 
some particular person or thing : as, the Queen ; i. e. the 
Queen of England ; the play-ground ; i. e. the one be- 
longing to us. 

The Indefinite Article a or an does not point out 
any particular thing of the kind : as, a queen ; i. e. any 
queen ; a play-ground ; i. e. any play-ground. 

§ 48. An is used before a Vowel ot h silent : as, an 
apple, an ox, an hour. 

A is used before a Consonant or h aspirate : as, a 
pear, a buffalo, a house. A is therefore used before 
words beginning with the sound of ^\ ^'s^a.^^'^-H2^?^> 
a uniform. 

[Exemse IB.] 
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3. The Pronoun. 



1 



§ 49. The word Pronoun means for-a-noun, A Pro- 
noun is a word which stands for a Noun, and does the 
work of a Notin ; as in the following stanza : — 

" In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him [Peter Bell] as before ; 
A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him [Peter Bell], 
And it [the primrose] was nothing more." 

One use of Pronouns is to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of the same Noun. 

§ 50. Kinds of Pkonouns. — Pronouns are divided into 
six classes : — 

1. Personal Pronouns. 

2. Eeflexive Pronouns. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

4. Interrogative Pronouns. 
6. Eelative Pronouns. 

6. Indefinite Pronouns. 

§ 51. Personal Pronouns.— The Personal Pronouns 
ate I, thou, h6, she, it. I is called the Pronoun of 
the First Persoli ; thou is called the Pronoun of the 
Second Person ; and he, she, it are called the Pronouns 
of the Third Person, 

The First Person denotes the person speaking : as, I 
will arise. 

The Second Person denotes the person spoken to : as, 
Thou art the man. 

T^e Third Person denotes a person ot tlmi^ spofeeu 
^^'' as, I shall go to Hm. 
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§ 52. The Pronouns I, thou, he, she, it are thus de- 
clined : — 





Singnlar. 


Plural. 




Nom. 


I 


we 




Obj. 


me 


ns 


First 


Dat. 


me 


us 


Person. 


P08S. 


my, mine 


onr, onn 




Nom. 


thou 


ye, you ] 




Voc. 


thou ! 


ye, you ! 


Second 


Obj. 


thee 


you 


Person. 


Dat. 


thee 


you 




PoflS. 


thy, thine 


your, yours J 







Masc 


Fem. 


Neuter. 


AU Genders. 


Nom. 


he 


she 


it 


they 


Obj. 


liim 


her 


it 


them 


Dat. 


liim 


her 


it 


them 


P0S8. 


his 


her, hers 


its 


their, theirs 



N.B. — Only the 2nd Personal Pronoun can have a Vocative, 
being the only one that can be used in speaking to a person. 

§ 53. The Possessive Cases of the Personal Pronouns 
are used quite as Adjectives, and may be parsed as 
Adjectives. They are — 



my, mine 
thy, thine 
his, her, hers, its 



our, ours 
your, yours 
their, theirs 



§ 54. Reflexive Pronouns. — The Reflexive Pro- 
nouns are myself thyself or yourself, himself, 
herself, itself, ourselves, yourselves, themselves, 
oneself. They are used when we speak of a person 
doing something to himself ot for himself: as, 

" Love thyself last." 

" Do thyself no harm.*' 

" Gkorge Fox made himself a suit of leather." 

N,B, — Sometimes these forms are not lefteiLW^, Vk\*» -qsr.^ ^scN^j 
for the sake ot emphasis : as, I saw Vt m-y^elj ; VJaa Ts^s^.'^yBt ^^x-w^w^ 
Baid BO. 
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§ 55. DemonBti*fttlve Prononiifi.— The Demonstra- 
tive Adjectives thiSj that, with their plurals th^S^, 
those, sometimes stand for Nouns, and then they are 
called Demonstrative Pronouns : as, 

•'The castle of Stirling resembles that (= the castle) of Edin- 
burgh." 

§ 56. Interrogative Pronouns. — The Interrogative 
Pronouns are those which are used in asking questions. 
They are who ? which ? what 9 Whether ? 

§ 67. Who is the only one of these Pronouns that 
is declined. It is the same in the Singular and the 
Plural :— 

Nom. Who \ 

%1 mS Sing, and Pto. 

Poss. Whosd j 

§ 68. The Interrogative who is used of persons only. 
The Interrogative Which is used both of persons and 
things. Who asks a question in the widest possible 
itiitlliier: aei, 

'* Who [in the world] goes there ? ** 

Which refers to a class or group, from which one or 
more are to be singled out : as, 



" Which of the two is the stronger?" 

'' Which of the Norman kings were killed ? 



n 



§ 69. The Interrogative What is tised chiefly of 
thiligs without life : as, 

" What is sweeter than honey ?" 

But it may be used of persons when joined to a Noun : 
as, 

" What Jdhg^ going to Wfli* against another king, sitteth not 
down first and considereth ? " 

/ ^a Hrbethei' = which of the two. It ia feeldota 
o^<0d except as a conjunction. 
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§ 61. Relative Pronouna.— A Belative Pronoun is 
a Pronoun that refers to a Koun going before, in sacii a 
way as to make two sentences into one ; as, 

•* We love those who love us." 

" 0he threw open the window which led to the tower.*' 

The Relative Pronouns are who, which, that, What ; 
with their compounds whoso, whosoever, whatso- 
ever, &c. 

The Relative who is declined like the Interrogative 
Who, being really the same word. See § 67. 

§ 62. Who is used of persons ; Whi6h of animals 
and things Without life. That is ui^ed of both petsons 
and things : as, 

** The man who is honest is trusted." 

" The tree whMi is exposed to the wind strikes root all the more 

deeply." - 
*' Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousnesa" 
** They have all Mat heart can wish." 

N,B, — Whkh was f(»fmerly used of persons : at, 

" Our Father which art in heaven.'* 

This is good English, but not English of the present day. 

§ 63. The Relative What is equal to that which : as, 

" What [= that which] I have written, I have written." 

8 64. The Adverb as has the force of a Relative after 
the Adjectives such, same : as, 

" Tears such as angels weep." 
** This is the same as that. 

N.B. — ^But the use of the word cw for who or that after Nouns 
and Pronouns [" the tnan as told me the story,** instead of " the 
man who . . ."] is quite wrong, and must be carefully avoided. 

§ 65. The Adverbs whefeof, whereto, whereby, &o., 
are used like Relative or Interrogative Pronouns : — 

whereof = of which or what, 
whereby = by which, ot ^\isy?u 
whereto = to wlaicJa. ot v^V^^. 

^Srfi^ doubted whereunto t = to^\i^V?^^'^^^^^^ ^"^c^ 
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§ 66. Indefinite Pronouns. — These are one^ none, 
somebody, nobody, aught, naught, each, either, 
neither, other, another, the same, such. 

N,B. — Some of these words are used also before Nouns, and then 
they are adjectives : as, one man, each hoj, either man, neither 
boy, &c. 

[Exercises 16-21.] 

4. The Verb. 

§ 67. A Verb is a word by means of which we are 

able to state something : as, the sun shines ; stars twinkle; 

the earth is round. 

Ohs, A Verb may very often be known by its telling us what 
some one does, or what is going on; as in the examples 
already given. 

§ 68, Verbs are divided into two classes : — 

1. Transitive Verbs. 

2. Intransitive Verbs. 

(1.) A Transitive Verb denotes some action not 
confined to the doer, but taking effect upon something 
else : as, 

" Iron sharpeneth iron.** 
" The thrush eats snails." 

(2.) An Intransitive Verb denotes either a «tote, 
or else some action confined to the doer, and not taking 
effect upon anything else : as, 

" Snow is white." 

" Water freezes at a temperature of 32 degrees." 

•' The boys and girls dance." 

§ 69. The Subject. — The Noun or Pronoun coming 
immediately before the Verb, and denoting the person 
or thing about which something is stated, is called the. 
Subject: as, 

** The way (Subject) was long." 

*• His chosen captains (Subject) are drowned in the Red Sea.** 

The Subject is always in the Nominative Case. 

§ 70. The Object.-— The Noun or Pronoun coming 
next after a Transitive Verb, and denoting the person 
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or thing upon which an action takes effect, is called tho 
Object; as, 

*» Cain slow Abel (Object)." 

" Romulus bmlt M(me (Object)/' 

§ 71. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person. 

§ 72. Voice. — Transitive Verbs have two Voices ; the 
Active Voice and the Passive Voice. 

A Verb is said to be in the Active Voice, when it 
denotes what the person or thing spoken of does : as, 

•*David8Zeic Goliath." 

A Verb is said to be in the Passive Voice, when it 
denotes what is done to the person or thing spoken 
of: as, 

" Goliath was slain by David.'* 

§ 73. Mood. — The simplest use of a Verb is to state 
something. But a Verb may also be used to express 
a command or a supjpositiony and in other ways. The 
different forms of Verbs used in so expressing ourselves 
are called Moods. 

There are five Moods : — the Indicative, the Impe- 
rative, the Subjunctive, the Infinitive (including the 
Gerund), and the Participial. 

§ 74. Indicative Mood. — When we make a direct 
statement, we are said to use the Indicative Mood : as, 
water freezes; winds blow; Kapoleon I. died at St. 
Helena. 

The Indicative Mood is also used in aaking a ques- 
tion : as, 

•*2)o^A Arthur live?" 

" Is it not nobler to forgive than to bear malice ?" 

§ 75. Imperative Mood. — ^When we order anything 
to \)e done, wo are said to use the Imi)erative Mood : 

" Guard 1 open the door of this oariia^sa/' 
**ChI mar^ him weVir 
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Tho same form is used to expreas a wisl^ or prayer: 
as, 

*' Give us this day our daily bread." 

N.B. — A command may sometime* be expressed by the word let: 
also, after the Pronoun t}u)u, by the Verb gfiaU: 9^ 

*• Let there be light ! "— " Let brotherly love continue." 
" Thou Shalt not steal.** 

§ 76. Subjunctive Mood. — The Subjunetive is never 
used to make a direct statement like the Indicative, 
but always expresses some kind of supposition. It usu- 
ally follows such words as if^ nnlesB; provided, sup- 
posing: as, 

•* If this he so." — ^** Unless he toere there.*^ 

The Subjunctive Mood was once used far more fre- 
quently than it is now. 

§ 77. Infinitive Mood. — The Infinitive Mood makes 
no statement whatever, but simply sets before the mind 
the notion expressed by the Verb ; as, to write, to read^ 
to he loved, to he hated, 

Tho Infinitive Mood is a kind of Noun. 

§ 78. The Gerund is similar in meaning to the Infini- 
tive Mood, and is also a Verbal Noun. It has the 
ending ing : as, writing, reading, heing loved, heing hated. 

Very often the Infinitive Mood and the Gerund may 
be used without any difference of meaning. ThuQ we 
may say, 

** Seeing is believing : " or, 

" To see is to believe" 

" Digging for gold is trying wwfk :" or, 

** It is trying work to dig for gold," &o. 

§ 79. Participial Mood. — The Participial Mood in- 
cludes the Participles, which are Verbal Adjectives, All 
Participles belong to Nouns, about which they specify 
something, yet without making any direct statement : 
as, ships sailing, boys playing, lions roaring ; hooks printed, 
houses huiU, streets paved. 
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§ 80. There are two Participles properly so called : 
(1,) The Imperfect Participle, which eiids in ing ; 
ana denotes something going on : as, 

•* Here it runs sparkling** 

(2.) The Perfect Participle, which usually ends in d, 
ed, t, or en ; and denotes something actually done : as| 

" Chester is surrounded by a wall.** 

*' A house built of brick." 

" Laws tcritten on tables of stone." 

N.B.— Care must be taken to distinguisli the Imperfect Participle 
in ing from tlie Gerund, which also ends in ing. The Gerund is a 
Noun, and therefore stands by itself; the Imperfect Participle is 
an Adjective, and always refers to some Noun. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, " I like singing, singing is a Noun or Gerund, because it 
stands by itself : but in the sentence, " I like to hear birds singing,** 
singing is an Adjective or Participle, and belongs to the Noun 
birds, 

§ 81. Besides the Imperfect and Perfect Pai-ticiples, 
there are compound Participial forms : namely, 

(1.) Compound Perfect Participle Active : having 
written, having read, having loved, &c. 

(2.) Compound Perfect Participle Passive : having been 
written, having been read, having been loved, &c. 

§ 82. Tense. — The word Tense means time. There 
are three natural divisions of time — Present, Past, Fu- 
ture; and the name Tense is given to the diflferent 
forms of Verbs used to denote them. 

1. Present Tense : we M?n7c to-day. 

2. Past Tense : we tcrote yesterday. 

3. Future Tense : we shall lorite to-morrow. 

• 

§ 83. Each of these three tenses has three forms : — 

1. Indefinite, 2. Incomplete, 3. Complete, 

Present : I write I am writing 1 have written 

Past : I wrote J was writing I had ^rlt^xk. 

Future: I shaU write IshaiDw'WW^ \^jM2CL\i!«^^«tcs^i86- 

S 84. Strong and Weak Vetb^-— N^tX^^ ^^-^^^ 
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into two Classes, according to the way in which they 
form the Past Tense. 

(1.) Verbs which form the Past Tense by a change 
in the middle of the word : as, 

Present^ I wr-i-te ; Past, I wr-o-te. 

„ Ig-t-ve; „ Ig-o-ve. 

These are called Strong Verbs. 

(2.) Verbs which form the Past Tense by adding d, 
ed, or t to the end of the word : as, 

Present, I love ; Past, I love-d. 

„ I walk ; „ I walk-ed. 

„ I leap ; „ I leap-ed or leap-t. 

These are called Weak Verbs. 

§ 85. A. — Strong Conjugation : Active Voice. 

To write : 
Pres. write ; Past, wrote ; Perf. Part., written. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tenses. 

1. Present Indefinite. 

Sing, 1. J write Plur, 1. TTa write 

2. Thou writest 2. Ye or you write 

3. Be writes or writeth 3. They write 

2. Present Incomplete, 

Sing. 1. I am writing Plur. 1. TTa are writing 

2. Thou art writing 2. Ye or you are writing 

3. He is writing 3. TJiey are writing 

3. Present Complete. 

Sing. 1. J have written Plur, 1. TFi? have written 

2. T/ioi« hast written 2. Ye or you have 

written 

3. He has written. 3. They Have written 

Past Tenses. 

1 . Past Indefinite. 

Sirtg. 1. /wrote Plur, 1. TTe wrote 

^. 7%au wrotest 2. Ye ox ^ou "WtotA 

S, Mb wrote 8. TKev wtoto 
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2. Past Incomplete, 

Sing. 1. 7 was writing Plur, 1. TTe were writing 

2. r/»ou wast writing 2. Ye or you were 

writing 

3. Ife was writing 8. TAey were writing 

8. Past Complete. 

Sing. 1. I had written Plur. 1. TTe had written 

2. TAou hadst written 2. Te or yoa had written 

3. ITe had written 8. They had written 

Future Tenses. 

1. FtUure Indefinite, 

Sing. l./shaU write Plur, 1. TTe shall write 

2. T^u wilt write 2. Fe or ^ou will write 

8. He will write 8. T% will write 

2. Future Incomplete. 

Sing. 1. I shaU be writing Plur, 1. TTe shaU be writing 
2. Tliou wUt be writing 2. Ye or you wlU be 

writing 
8. He will be writing 3. They will be writin 

3. Future Complete. 

Sing. 1. /shall have written Plur. 1. IFe shall haye written 

2. Thou wilt have 2. Ye or you will haye 

written written 

8. He will have written 8. They will have written 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. * 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 2. Write (thou) Plur. 2. Write (ye) 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tenses. 

1. Present Indefinite. 

Sing. 1. [If. though, &c.] I Plur. 1. [If, though, ifea] m 

write write 

2. ), thnu 2. „ y0 or vou 

write write 

3. „ /rewrite a „ <ftey 

write 

2. Prese;jf Jncomp^eto. 

£fingr. 1. [If, though, «fec.] I be Plur, 1. [If, though, &c.] we 

writing be writixu^ 

writing ^^^t^^ 

ivritlng 
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8. Present Complete. 
Sing. 1. [If, though, &o.] I have Plur. 1. [Jf, tfeopgh, &a] ive 

written have 

written 
2. ft '^^^ have 2. ^i ye or y^m 

written have 

written 
S* II he have 3. ,, ^Aey have 

written written 



Past Tenses. 

1. Past Indefinite, 
Sing. 1. [If, though, &c.] J Plur, I, 



2, 
8. 



ii 



wrote 
fhou 
wrotest 
^ wrote 



2, 
8. 



2. Past Ineomptete, 

Sing, 1. [If, though, &o.] I Plur. 1. 

were 

2. fj fhou wert 2. 

writing 



8. 



^e were 
writing 



3. 



[If, though, &c.] we 
wrote 
,j y6 or you 
wrote 

wrote 

[If, though, &c.] toe 

were 
writing 
ye or you 
were 
writing 
^^eywere 
writing 



i» 



»? 



3. Pos^ Complete. 

Sing. 1. [If, though, &c.] I had Piur. 1. 

written 
2. „ //u)u 2. 

hadit 
written 
8. .. ilehad 3 

written 



i» 



[If, though, &c.] tre 
had written 
ye or you 
had 
written 
they had 
written 



n 



ij 



There is no future Subjunctive. 

N.B. Some of the forms of the Subjunctive Mood as given above 
are but little used. It is often better to employ a compound form 
with the auxiliary Verbs, should^ may^ might, &c, : thus, 

Pres. Jndef, [If, though, &c.] I should [may, might, &c.^ write, 

thou shouldst write, &c 
Pres. Incomp. „ I shonld be writing, &c. 

Pres. (kmpL „ I should havo written, &c. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite : To write. 

Jnoomplete : To be writing. 

CompUte : To have written. 

Oerund : Writing, of writbg, by writing, &9. 

Pabtioipial Hood. 
Incomplete : writing [Imperfect Pwticiple.] 
Complete : written [Perfect Participle.] 
Complete : having written [Compound Perf. Pari] 

§ 86. B. — ^Weak Conjugation. 

To walk. 

Pr^. walk ; Past, walked ; Perf. Part walkecL 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tenses. 

1. Present Indefinite, 

Sing, 1. I walk Plur, 1. TTo walk 

2. Thou walkest 2. Ye or you walk 

8. He walks or walketh 8. They walk 

2. Present Incomplete, 

Sing,' 1. J am walking Plur, 1. IFe are walking 

2. TAotf art waUdng 2. Ye or you are walking 

3. He is walking 3. They are walking 

3. Present Complete. 
Sing, 1. J have walked Plwr, 1. TT^ have walked 

2. T^ou hast walked 2. Ye or you have walked 

8. He has walked 8. They have walked 

Past Tenses. 

1. Past Indefinite, 

Sing. 1. /walked Plur, 1. TT^ walked 

2. Thou walkedst 2. Ye or you walked 

8. He walked 3. They walked 

2. Past IneompUte. 
Sing, 1, I was walking Plur, 1. TTe were walking 

2. 3%ou wast walking 2. Ye or you were 

walking 
8. He was walking 3.' T1^ey were walking 

3. Past Complete. 

Sing, 1. J had walked Plur, 1. IFti had walked 

2. Thou hadst walked 2. Ye or you had walked 

8. He had walked 3« TKe\| ^sMl^v^li^v^ 
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Future Tenses. 

1. Future Indefinite. 

Sing, 1. JshaUwalk Plur. 1. TTe shall walk 

2. Thou wilt walk 2. Ye or you will walk 

3. He will walk 3. They will walk 

2. Future Incomplete, 

Sing, 1. J shall be walking Flur, 1. TTe shall he walking 

2. 27k>u wilt he walking 2. Feor j/ou will be 

wallong 

3. He will be walking 3. They will be walking 

3. Future Complete. * 

8mg, 1. J shall have walked PZur. 1. TTg shall have walked 

2. TAou wilt have 2. Fe or you will have 

walked walked 

3. J?6 will have walked 3. T^eywillhave walked 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pbesent Tense. 
Sing. 2. Walk (thou) Plur. 2. Walk (ye) 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pbesent Tenses. 

1. Present Indefinite. 

Sing. 1. [If, though, &c.] I Plur. 1. [If, though, &c.] toe 

walk walk 

2. „ thofi 2. „ ye or you 

walk walk 

3. I, he walk 3. „ //^ay 

Ti^dk 

2. Present Incomplete. 

Sing, 1. [If, though, &c.] J be Plur. 1. [If, though, &c.]?^e be 

walking walking 

2. „ thou be 2. „ i/e or you 

walking be walking 

3. „ he be 3. „ they be 

walking walking 

3. Present Complete. 

Sing^ 1. [If, though, &c.] I Plur. 1. [If, though, &c.] we 

have have 

walked walked 

2. f, thou have 2. „ ye or you 

walked have 

walked 

S „ hehSLYe 8. «, tliey\uKT« 
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Past Tenses. 

1. Past Indefinite, 

Sing. 1. [If, though, &c.] I Plur, 1. [If, though, &o.] we 

walked walked 

2. „ thou 2. „ ye or you 

walkedflt walked 

8. „ %6 walked 8. ,, they 

walked 
2. Past Incomplete, 

Sing, 1. [If, though, &c.] I i^iur. 1. [If, though, &o.] toe 

were were 

walking walking 

2. „ thou wert 2. „ ye or you 

walking were 

walking 

8. „ ^0were 8. ,» <^were 

walking walking 

3. Past Complete, 
^ng. 1. [If, though, &c.] I PZur. 1. [If, though, &c.] we 

walked walked 

2. „ thou 2. „ ye or you 

hadst had 

walked walked 

8. „ he had 8. „ they had 

walked walked 

CoMPorND Forms. 

Indef, : [If, though, &c.] J should [may, might, fto.] walk, thou 

shouldst walk, &c. 
Incompl. : „ J should be walking, &c. 

Comp2. .• „ I should have walked, &c 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite: To walk. 

Incomplete : To be walking. 

Complete : To have walked. 

Gerund : Walking, of walking, by walking, &o. 



Pabticipial Mood. 

Incomplete: Walking. rimperfe<itYw\X.<CiV5\<bI\ 

iplele: Walked. [Peiiect 'Pwrt.VcA^^vA ^, , ^^^ 
„ Having witoid, tOomip.%«l^^«^^^C^^ 
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Notes and Observations on the Verb. 

1. Present Indefinite Tense.— There Is another form of this Tense, 

I do vfrite, I do walk, &c. This form is used in asking a ques- 
tion : as. Dost thou lorite ? and in negative sentences, aaldo 
not write. It is also used for the sake of emphasis. 

2. P(i8t Indefinite Tense.— There is also another form of this Tense, 

1 did write, I did walk, &c. This form is used in asking a 
question : as, Didat thou write f aud in negative sentences, as, 
I did not write. It is ttlso used for the sake of emphasis. 

8. Puture Tenses.— The pupil should notice the change from 
shall to will in the 2nd and 3rd Persons Singular and Plural 
bf the Future Tenses. But shoU tn^y be used in the 2nd Per- 
toti when a question is asked^ bBi ShaU you go ? 

The Verb TO BE. 

§ 87. Before proceeding to the Passive Voice, it is 
necessary to learn the Verb to bei. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tenses. 
1. Present Indefinite. 

8mg. 1. Jam Plur. 1. TTeare 

2. Thou art 2. Ye or you are 

3. He is 3. 2»% are 

2. Present Complete. 
Sing. 1. J have been Plur. 1. TFe have been 

2. r^oci hast been 2. Fe or vou have been 

d« Bebasbeen 3. T^ have been 

pAffT Tenses. 

1. Past Indefinite. 

Sing. 1. I was Plur. 1. TTewere 

2. T^Mwast 2. Feorj/ottwere 

3. He was 3. They were 

2. Pasi OoTnplete, 

Sing. 1. /had been Plur. 1. TTehadbeftn 

2. T^ott hadst been 2. Fe or you bad been 

3. J9e had been 3. T^y had been 

FdnmB Tenses. 
1. Future Indefinite. 
Sing. 1. I shall be Plur. 1. We shaU be 

2. TAotfiriltbf 8. Fe or you will be 

a J?;? will be 3. They will be 
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2. Future Complete^ 

Sing, 1. Idudl Hats Mt Ptur, 1. We MhAU haye been 

2. TAotiirllt hate bMli 2. ^0 or you will have 

been 
8. He will have been 8. They will havt been 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 2. Be Qhou) 1 Flur. 2. Be (ye) ! 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tenses. 
1. Present Indefinite. 

Sing. 1. [If, though, Ac] J be Plur, 1. [If, though, &o.] we be 

2. „ thou b# 2. „ ye or 

you be 

3. >f %6 be 8. „ they be 

8. Pre«0fi< Complete, 

Sing. 1. [If, though, fto.] J hate PZur. 1. [If, though, &c.] tM 

been have been 

2« ,1 <Aou have 2. «, ye or you 

been have been 

8. fi AdhaTe 8* ,^ <Aeyhaye 

been been 

Past Tenses. 

1. Past Indefinite. 

Sing. 1. [If, though, Ac] I trere Plur. 1. [If, thotigh, &o.] we 

were 
2. „ <^ofi 2. „ yeoryou 

wett were 

8. „ %6were 8. ,1 ihey 

were 

2. Pofl^ Complete. 

Sing. 1. [If, though, fto.] / had Ptur. 1. [If, though, fto J ii'fl 

been had been 

2. „ thou 2. „ yeoryou 

hadst been had been 

8. „ heloA 8. „ <A«yhad 

been been 

iKFllf ITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite: to be 

Compute : to have been. 

Oerund: being, of Mn)S,\>:} \«&^V^^ 
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Pabtioipial Mood. 

Incomplete : being [Imperfect Participle]. 
Complete : been [Perfect Participle]. 

, , haying been [Comp. Perf. Part.]. 

§ 88. The Passive Voice of any Verb is formed by 
adding its Perfect Participle to the different Tenses of 
the Verb to be. 

Passive Voice. 

To be beaten : Fast Part, beaten. 
indicative mood. 

Present Tesses. 

Indefinite : I am beaten 
Incomplete : I am being beaten 
Complete : I have been beaten 

Past Tenses. 

Indefinite : I was beaten 
Incomplete : I was being beaten 
Complete : I had been beaten 

N^. The Present and Past incomplete may also be expressed 
by means of a Gerund: as, the house is a building, i.e., on or in 
course of building ; the ark was a preparing, i.e., on or in course 
of preparing: or, shortened, the Tiouse is building, the ark tuas 
preparing, 

FuTUBE Tenses. 

Indefinite : I shall be beaten 

Incomplete : [Not used]. 

Complete : I shall have been beaten 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres, Indef, Sing, and Plur, Be beaten ! 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tenses. 

Indefinite : [If, though, &c.] I be beaten, thou be beaten, &o. 
Incomplete : [Not used.] 

Complete : „ I have been beaten, thou have been 

beaten, Ac. 

Past Tenses. 
Indefinite : [If, though, &c.] J were beaten, thou wert beaten, &o. 
Incomplete : [Not used.] 

Complete: „ J had been beaten, /Aou hadst been 

beaten, &c. 
CbmpoundForm: [If, though, &c.] IdiO!ild.\in&7,'n^\L^,^:\\i^ 

beaten, &c. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite: to be beaten 
Complete : to have been beaten 
Oerund : being beaten, of being beaten, by, witli 
behig beaten, &o. 

Participial Mood. 

Indefinite : beaten 
Incomplete: being beaten 
Complete : havrng been beaten. 

[Exercises 22-27.] 

lEREGTJLAR AND DEFECTIVE VJ3RBS. 

§ 89. 1. HAVE. 
Principal Farts : Have^ had; had. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Inbefinite Tense. 

Sing. 1. Jhaye Plur. ]. TTehaye 

2. ThouhMMt 2. Ytf or you have 

8. Se has or hath 8. They have 

The other Tenses are done regularly. 

§ 90. 2. DO. 
Principal Parts : Do^ did^ done. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present iNPEriNiTE Tense. 

Sing, 1. I do Flur. 1. TTe do 

2. Thou doest or dost 2. Ye or you do 

- 8. He does, doeth, or doth 3. They do 

The rest is regular. ^ 

N,B, — The Verb do has these uses : 

1. As a Verb by itself [called a Principal Verb]; meaning 
to act, carry on; as, to do well or ill; to do good or evil 
deeds. 

2. To aid in forming certain Tenses of other Verbs [or, as an 
Auxiliary Verb] ; as, 

•* All things living He dolhfeed " [Pres. Indef.] 
** 1 did tend to you to: gold ' ^P&ft\. Viid<!^\.'\ 

A To avoid the repetition of any NexVt «a> 

• HepUjB as well as I do [\. e, as 1 pl»^A« _^ 
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But the longer forms doed^ doeth, are never used as mere 
Auxiliaries. 
4. In the sense of to annoer wdl, be sufficient ; as, that will da 

§ 91. 3. WILL. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PrESEKT IVDBniriTB TSNSB. 

Sing. 1. J will Plur, 1. We will 

2. ThouwHt 2. Teort^ouwill 

8. He will [willeth] 8. They will 

N.B, — ^The form toiUeth is used in a different way from wilt 

Past InDsriNiTE Tense. 

Sing. 1. J would Plur. 1. TTe would 

2. Thou wouldst 2. Te or you Would 

8. He would 8. They would 

§ 92. 4. SHALL. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Paesent Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 1. /shall Plur. 1. Fe shall 

2. Thou Shalt 2. Ye or you shall 

8. He shall 8. T% shall 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. 1. /should Plur, 1. TTe should 

2. T^ou shouldst 2. Fe or you should 

8. ITe should 3. 7% should 

N.B.— The pupil will note that though the words wiU and ahaU 
are used in forming the Future Tenses of Verbs, they are not them- 
selves Future. / will properly means / am wiUing ; and / sAott 
properly means / am hound to, I ought. In like manner, / have is 
used in forming the Present Complete, but it is itself the Firraent 
Indefinite. 

§ 93. 5. MAY. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Sing, 1. /may Plur. 1. TTe may 

2, ^oumaymtormMjtlt %. TeoT^oui&K| 
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Past Ikdefihitb Tbkse. 

Sing, 1. I might Plw. 1. TFcunight 

2. Thou mightett or 2. Ffi or you might 

mightft 
8. Hemgbt 8. They might 

May is used both as a Principal and an Auxiliar}^. 
In the sentence, You may go, you may = you are at liberty ; 
and may is here a Principal verb. But in the sentence, 
I am afraid I may he mistaken, may is used aa an Auxi- 
liary, to form a compound Subjunctiva 

§ 94. 6. CAN. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present iNDEFmrrE Tense. 
Sing, 1. louL Plur, 1. TTeoaa 

2. T^otieaiut 2. Ye or you wa 

8. He ean 8. They oaa 

Past Indeftkitb Tense. 

Sing. 1. iootdd Plur, I. WewnXd 

2. Thou oovldott or 2. Ye or you oonld 

oonldst 

S. HeMold 8. !r%eould 

OftQi OOUld| are never mere Auxiliaries. 

§ 96. 7. MUST. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pbesent Indefinite Tense. 

Sing, 1. J most Plur. 1. Wemjut 

2. Thoumjut 2. Ye or you vmH 

8. ^e mvit 8. They must 

Mast is always a Principal Verb. 

g 96. OTHER DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

1. Dare : often omits the a of 8rd pers. sing. : as, he 

dare not. (But dare, to challenge has dares,) 

2. Need : also sometimes omits a of 3rd ^tE. «i2DL%«\ ^»s^ 

it need not be so. 
S. Quoth =8aith. Used only in lat WttJ^ ^t^^^^^ ^s^'^' 
p&at indef. quoth J, gt4oth lie. 
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4. Wot, wit, to hnotc ; past Tense wist: now seldora 

used, but frequent in the English. Bible : as, 
" He tmst not what to say : " i.e., he knew not. 
Also the Infinitive to wit is used in the sense of 
namely, 

5. Methinks = it seems to me. Me is here the Dative 

Case, and thinks is an old Impersonal Verb = to 
seem, 

^.5.— An Impersonal Verb is one that is used without a subject 
expressed. 

[Exercises 28, 29.] 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

§ 97. It has been already seen (§ 84) that Verbs are 
divided into Strong and Weak Verbs. 

1. Strong Conjugation. — Verbs of the Strong Con- 
jugation are all words of one syllable, and form the Past 
Tense by a change of the Vowel in the Root : as, 

Tre^. Past, Pres, Past, 

give gave come came 

take took slug sang 

All such Verbs have (or once had) a Past Participle 
in en : as, give, given ; take, taken ; hold, holden (now 
rarely used). 

All the Strong Verbs belong to the old stock of 
English words in use before the Norman Conquest. 

2. Weak Conjugation. — Verbs of the Weak Conju- 
gation form both the Past Tense and Past Pai ticiplo by 
adding d (ed) or t to the Present : as, 

Present, Past. Past Partici^k, 

love loved loved 

bum burnt burnt 

Many Verbs of the Weak Conjugation also belong to 

the old stock of English. These may in most cases 

be known by some peculiarity in the formation of the 

Past Tense and Past Participle : as, 

Present, Past, Past Participle, 

creep crept crept 

bring" brought bTou^ht 

jS^ep. 36, §§ 100^104. 
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§ 89. Complete List of Strong Verbs arranged 
according to the Root Vowel. 

N.B. — The forms in brackets [ ] are not now in 
use, but are found in old writers, and most of them iu 
the English Bible. 

(a) Eoot Vowel a or ea. 



Present 

1. awake 
wake 

2. bear 
8. break 

4. cleave (split) 

5. draw 

6. eat 

7. fall 

8. forsake 

9. hang, trans. 
hang, intrans, 

10. shake 

11. shear 

12. slay 

13. speak 

14. stiind 

15. steal 

16. swear 

17. take 

18. tear 

19. tread 

20. wear 

21. weave 



Past, 
awoke, awaked 
woke, waked 
bore [bare] 
broke [brake] 
clove [clave], cleft 
drew 
nte 
fell 

forsook 
liung, hanged 
hung 
si look 

shore, sheared 
slew 

spoke [spake] 
stood 
stole 

swore [sware] 
took 

tore [tare] 
trod 
wore 
wove 



Past Participle, 

awaked 

waked 

borne, born 

broken 

cloven, cleft 

drawn 

eaten 

fallen 

forsaken 

hung, hanged 

hung 

shaken 

shorn 

slain 

spoken 

stood 

stolen 

sworn 

taken 

torn 

trodden, trod 

worn 

woven 



Obs, Cleave, to stick tOy is now a Weak Verb, but had formerl/ 
ft Strong Past Tense, dave. 



Present 

1. freeze 

2. get 
beget 
forget 

8. meet 

5. see 



Root Vowel, 


e or ee. 


Past 


Past Participle, 


froze 


frozen 


got [gat] 


got 


begot [begat] 


begotten 


forgot [forgat] 


forgotten 


met 


met 


quoth •■ 




saw 


%aea 
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(c) i loDg, as in drive. 



Present 


Past. 


PastPartiOfU. 


1. abide 


abode 


abode 


(bide) 






2. bind 


bound 


bound 


3. bito 


bit 


bitten, bit 


4. chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


6. drive 


drove [drave] 


driven 


6. fight 


fought 


fought 


7. find 


found 


found 


8. grind 


ground 


ground 
hidden, hid 


9. hide 


hid 


10. lie 


lay 


lain 


11. ride 


rude 


ridden 


12. rise 


rose 


risen 


13. shine 


shone 


shone, shined 


14. shrive 


shrove 


shriven 


15. sUde 


slid 


slidden, slid 


16. smite 


smote 


smitten 


17. strike 


struck 


struck, strioken 


18. strive 


strove 


striven 


19. thrive 


throve 


thriven, thrived 


20. wind 


wound 


wound 


21. write 


wrote 


written 




(d) i short, as in 


begin. 


Present. 


Past 


Past ParHeipU. 


1. beffin 


beojan 


begun 


2. hid (oommand) bade 


bidden, bid 


forbid 


forbade (forbad) 


forbidden 


3. cling 


clung 


clung 


4. dig 


dug [digged] 


dug rdigged] 
drunk, druukeii 


5. drink 


drank 


6. fling 


flung 


flung 


7. give 


gave 


given 


8. ring 


rang 


rung 


9. shrink 


shrunk, shrunk 


shrunken, shrun 


10. aing 

11. sink 


sang 


sung 


sank, sunk 


sunken, gunk 


12. sit 


sat (sate) 


sitten, sat 


1.3. sling 


slung [slang] 


slung 


14. spin 


span, spun 


spun 


15. spit 


spat, spit 


spit 


16. spring 


sprang, sprung 


sprung 


17. stick 


stuck 


stuck 


18. sting 


stung 


stung 


1ft stink 


stank, atunk 


Etank 
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Present, 


Poet, 




Past Participle. 


20. swim 


swam 




swum 


21. swing 


swung 




swung 


22. win 


won 




won 


23. >yring 


wrung 


OO; < 


wrung 


(e) 


Root Vowel 0, 


OW. 


PretenL 


Past, 




Past Participle. 


1. blow 


blew 




blown 


2. choose 


ohose 




chosen 


8. come (beoome) 


came 




come 


4. crow 


crew, oiowed 




crowed 


5. do 


did 




done 


6. go 


(went) 




gone 


7. grow 

8. hold (behold) 


grow 
held 




grown 

held [holden] 


9. know 


knew 




known 


10. shoot 


shot 




shot 


11. throw 


threw 


inu. 


thrown 




(/) One Vovb 




Present 


Past 




Past PaHicipU. 


1. run 


ran 


iay. 


run 




(g) One Verb 




Present. 


Past, 




Past Participle. 


1. fly 


flew 




flown 



§ 99. Weak Verbs. — It would be impossible to give 
a oomplete list of the Weak Vbbbs, as thoy amount to 
many thousands, and as new ones are being continually 
added. All new Verbs follow the Weak Conjugation ; 



Present. 


Past. 


telegraph 


telegraphed 


garotte 


garotted 


electrify 


electrified 



Past Participle. 
telegraphed 
garotted 
electrified 

When the Present Tenpe ends in e, the Past Tense 
and Past Participle are formed by adding -d only : as 
/•06, lived, Uved. 

When the Present Tense endE \tv «^ Q,oT^»K5t^•^^^^.^ -^^\^ 
added: as, walk, walked; cJiwib, cUti^cd; cjoXVit^<^a'(Vfft«.^^ 



so 
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When the Presont Tense ends in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, and the accent is on the 
laist syllable, the final consonant is doubled before -ed, 
and also before -ing : ns, 

Present, Vast. Present Part^djpk. 

allut ullotted allotting 

prefer prefe'rrod preferring 

drag dragged dragging 

Also when the Verb ends in 1, preceded by a single 
vowel, that letter is usually doubled, even though the 
accent be not on the last syllable : as, 

Present. Past, Present Pariieiple, 

travel travelled travelling 

unravel unravelled unrdveUing 



8 100. The following Weak Verbs shorten the vowel | 


before d, t, or 


modify it in some other way : — | 


Present, 


Past, 


Past Participle. 


1. bereave 


bereft 


bereft, bereaved 


2. beseech 


besought 


besought 


3. bleed 


bled 


bled 


4. breed 


bred 


bred 


5. bring 


brought 


brought 


6. buy 


bou*rht 


bought 


7. can 


could 




8. catch 


caught 


caught 


9. creep 


crept 


crept 


10. deal 


dealt 


dealt 


11. dream 


dreamt, dreamed 


dreamt, dreamed 


12. feed 


fed 


fed 


13. feel 


felt 


felt 


14. flee 


fled 


fled 


15. hear 


heard 


heard 


16. keep 


kept 


kept 


17. kneel 


knelt, kneeled 


knelt, kneeled 


18. lead 


led 


led 


19. leap 


leapt, lept, leaped 


leapt, lept, leaped 


20. leave 


left 


left 


21. lose 


lost 


lost 


22. may 


might 




23. mean 


meant 


meant 


24. (owe) 


oug^t 


ought 


25. read 


read [pron. red] 


i-ead [pron. red] 


26. seek 


sought 


sought 
aula 


27. sell 


sold 


28. shall 


fihoald 
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Presmt. 


Past. 


Past PaHieipU. 


29. shoe 


shod 


shod 


80. sleep 


slept 


slept 


81. speed 


sped 


sped 


82. sweep 

83. teaoh 


swept 

taught 

told 


swept 
taught 


81. tell 


told 


85. think 


thought 


thought 


86. weep 


wept 


wept 


87. will 


would 




88. work 


wrought, worked 


wrought, worked 


§ 101. The following Verbs follow the Weak Codju- 


gation in the Past Tense, but have 


-en or -n in the 


Past Participle : 






PresetU, 


Past. 


Past PartiofpU. 


1. grave 


graved 


graven 


2. engraved 


engraved 


engraved, engraven 


8. hew 


hewed 


hewn 


4. lade, load 


laded, loaded 


laden, loaded 


5. mow 


mowed 


mown 


6. rive 


rived 


riven 


7. saw 


sawed 


sawn 


8. sew 


sewed 


sewn 


9. seethe 


seethed 


sodden, seethed 


10. shave 


shaved 


shaven, shaved 


11. show 


showed 


shown 


12. sow 


sowed 


sown 


13. strew 


strewed 


strewn, strown 



Obs All the above Verbs, except saw and sew^ appear to have 
once had a strong formation in the Past Tense. 

§ 102. The following Weak Verbs now use the same 
form for the Past as for the Present : 





Present. 


1. 


heat 


2. 


bid {at a sale) 


3. 


burst 


4. 


cast 


5. 


cost 


6. 


out 


7. 


hit 


8. 


hurt 


9. 


let 


10. 


put 


11. 


rid 


12. set 


18. abed 


14. i 


nbred 



Past 


Past PaHieipU. 


beat 


beat, beaten 


bid 


bid 


burst 


burst 


oast 


cast 


cost 


cost 


cut 


cut 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


let 


let 


put 


put 


rid 


^\ 


set 


Wi^ 


shed 


i^<^ 


shred 


^as«d. 



Fad. 


Pad FarUtsipU, 


shut 


shut 


slit 


sUt 


split 


split 


spread 


spread 


sweat 


SW&lt 


thrust 


thrust 



Fad. 


Fad PaHidpU. 


bent 


bent 


built 


built 


gilded, gilt 


gilded, gilt 


girded, girt 


girded, girt 


lent 


lent 


rent 


rent 


sent 


sent 


spent 


spent 
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FresenL 

15. shut 

16. slit 

17. split 

18. spread 

19. sweat 

20. thrust 

§ 103. Some Weak Verbs ending in d form the Past 
Tense and the Fast Participle by a simple ohange 
of d to t:-— 

Fresent, 

1. bend 

2. build 
8. gild 

4. gird 

5. fond 

6. rend 

7. send 

8. spend 

N.B, — Bent is a contraction for bended ; gilt for gilded^ &o, 

§ 104. A few other Weak Verbs have contracted 
forms : — 

Fresent. Fast, Fast Participle, 

1. have had [ = haved] had [ = haved] 

2. make made [ = makedl made [ = makedl 
a lay laid laid 

4. pay paid paid 

5. say said said 

The AdverD. 

§ 105. Adverbs are words used with Verbs, Adjec- 
tives, and other Adverbs, to modify them in some way : 
as, to speak uoell ; he shouted aloud ; very good ; he came 
too soon. 

§ 106. Clamficatioa of Adverbs. — Adverbs maybe ar- 
ranged according to their meanings, as follows : — 

N.B. — The following lists are not meant to be committed to 
memory^ but are simply intended to enable the pupil moie leadily 
^ disthjguiah Adverbs &om other kinda of woxdi. 
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1. Adverbs of Time : as, when^ theny noto, before^ 
after^ afterwards, soon, ^presently, immediately y since^ 
a^o, to^ay, to-morrow, yesterday, always, ever, never, 
hy-and-hye, <feo. 

2. Adverbs of Place: as, where, whence, whither, 
here, there, hence, thence, hither, thither, above, below, 
within, toitliout, around, upwards, downwards, to 
and fro, &o, 

3. Adverbs of Order : as, first, secondly^ thirdly, 
lastly, &Q, 

4. Adverbs answering the question, "How many 
times?" as, once, twice, thnce, often, seldom, <fec. 

5. Adverbs of Manner: as, how, well, ill, badly, 
wisely, foolishly, right, rightly, aright, aloud, &o, 

6. Adverbs of Degree: as, very, too, almost, quite, 
rather, altogether; much, little, more, most, less, 
least, &o. 

7. Adverbs of Cause or Reason : as, why, where- 
fore, therefore, hence, thence, whence [" whence it 
follows . . ."], &o, 

8. One Adverb of negation : not. 

Oha. Yes and no are sometimes called Adverbs. This is 
incorrect. Tliey stand for whole sentences, and are not parts 
of sentences at all. Thus, in the following instance — " Are you 
willing ?~r6« '* — the word yes is equivalent to the sentence, I 
am willing. The same may be said of Interjections— oft, 0» 
ah, alas, &o. (§ 116). They are short expressions, each 
equal to a sentence. 

§ 107. Adverbs in -ly. — Adverbs are often formed by 
adding -ly to Adjectives ; as, beautiful, beautifully ; 
bad, badly ; wise, vnsdy. 

Adverbs ending in y not preceded by another vowel 
change y into i before -ly : as, pretty, prettily ; hasty, 
hastily. But coy, coyly; because a vowel precede*. 
Also, from gay comes gaily, and from shys %h%l%. 

Adjectivefli ending in -le B\ia^\^ ^^xi%<6 ^^ ^\ssiM^^"v 
as, single, singlf/ ; able, abl|| j t«sxai\^» IwrW.^* 
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Obs, When an Adjective already ends in -ly, it is better to 
avoid the use of the Adverb : as, to act in a manly %joay^ in a 
silly way, Ac. 

§ 108. Comparison of Adverbs. — The Comparative of 
Adverbs is fonnod by prefixing the word more, and 
the Superlative by prefixing the word most to the 
Positive : as, — 



Positive, 


Comparatiee, 


Superlative. 


Bwoetly 


more sweetly 


most sweetly 


beautiful 


more 


beautifully 


most beautifully 


L few are irregularly 


compared : — 




PosUice, 




Comparative. 


Superlative. 


well 




better 


best 


badly, ill, evilly 




worse 


worst 


much 




more 


most 


little 




less 


least 


far 




farther 


farthest 






further 


furthest 


nigh, near 




nearer 


nearest, next 


late 




later 


late&t, last 



The Adverb early is compared — 

early earlier earliest 

like the Adjective. 

§ 109. Phrase Adverbs. — Some short phrases are used 
like Adverbs : as, at random ; in the dark ; upside down ; 
pell-mell; at cross purposes. These may be called Phrase 
Adverbs. 



The Preposition. 

S 110. A Preposition is a word which comes before a 
Noun or a Pronoun, and shows its relation to some 
other word : as, a man of Kome, a man in Eome, a man 
from Borne, a man journeying tovjards Rome. 

Here o/, in^from, towards^ are Pre^^itioiiB. 
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§ 111. List of the principal Prepositions in alpha^ 
betical order : — 



above 


behind 


except, -ing 


round 


about 


below 


for 


since 


across 


beneath 


from 


through, -out 


after 


beside, -s 


in 


till, until 


against 


between 


into 


to 


along 


beyond 


near 


towards 


amid-st 


but (= except) 


notwithstanding 


under 


among 


by 


of, off 


up 


around 


conoernmg 


on 


upon 


at 


down 


out-of 


with, within 


before 


during 


over 


without 



Phrase Prepositions, — Some short phrases are used 
before Nouns and Pronouns, in the same way as Pre- 
positions : as, according to^ along withy on a^icount of or 
hecatiae o/, by means of, &o. 



The Conjunction. 

§ 112. Conjunctions are words which connect sen- 
tences, just as Prepositions connect single words: 
as, — 

We shall not go out, heeause it is wet. 
Cromwell died, and Prince Charles was recalled. 

Conjunctions are the links between sentences; and 
when they are removed, the separate members of a 
complex sentence are shown. Thus, in the above ex- 
amples we have two sentences, each consisting of two 
members : — i 

(1) We shall not go out. 

(2) It is wet. 

(1) Cromwell died. 

(2) Priuce Charles was recalled. 

§ 113. The Conjunction and sometimes unites single 
words, not sentences: as, "two aud \^MtA.\KV^*c«^ '^s^ 
four." Here and does the work oi «k VT«Wi»JC^J3^. ^^ 
in tbeadrerbisd phmse, " [to waVk^tvro aw.^"^^^* 
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§ 114. Conjunctionfi often enable us to express our- 
selves more concisely. Thus — 

CsBsar and Pompey were both \ _ f GsBsar was a great man ; 
great men / \ Pompey wad a great man. 

I Oxygen alone is not fitted for 
respiration ; 
Hydrogen alone is not fitted 
for respiration. 

Such sentences are called contracted sentences. 

§ 116. Classification of Cor^nctions. — Conjunctions may 
be classified as follows ; — 

1. Those which simply connect sentences, whether 
positive or negative: and^ or, nor, neither, 
nor^ either, or. 

2. Those which denote a cause or reason: be- 
cause, for, since, whereas, seeing that, in 
order that, that, lest. 

3. Those which denote opposition or contrast : but, 
yet, notwithstanding, nevertheless, though^ 
although, except. 

4. Those which denote a supposition: If, pro- 
vided, unless, so. 

5. Those which denote time: before, after, as 
soon as, when, while, till, untiL 

6. Those which denote comparison ; as, thaii. 



The Interjection. 

§ 116. Interjections are words used by way of ex- 
clamation, to call attention or to express surprise, pain, 
grief, joy, vexation, &c. : as, O ! oh ! ah ! heigho ! 
alas ! hurrah I &c. They are rarely joined to other 
words, being in fact word-sentences, like Yes and No 
[§ 106, 06».jr 
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§ 117. EuLE 1. — Every Nominatiye Case belongs to 
some Verb, whether the Verb is expressed or not : as, 

The ffttti Bhines. 

llie earth moves round the sim, 

Who spoke ? I (that is, I ipoke)* 

I am stronger tlian he (that is, than he m). 

The Noun in the Nominative Case, coming before the 
Verb and denoting what we are speaking about, is 
called the Subject. 

Rule 2. — The Verb to be takes a Nominative Case 
after it as well as before it : as, — 

Thou (Norn.) art the man (Nom.)« 

Yes; it (Nom.) is really he (Nom.)! 

That (Nom.) is the woman (Nom.) I that Is 9he (Nom.) I 

Tlie same rule applies to the Verb to become and the 
Passive Verbs to he called^ to he made, Ao. 

Rule 3. — ^Every Verb must be of the same Number 
and Person as the Subject to which it belongs : as, 

Sing, I sing, thou singest, he sings. 
Plur. We sing, ye or you sing, they sing. 

Explanation. — ^Here 2 is a pronoun ot tlie Ist person, singular 
number ; and therefore the verb sing is also Ist p««i*son, singular 
number. 

A^in : thnu is a pronoun of the 2n(l person, Fingnlnr number ; 
and \Nith it is used the verhMtigesty which is the 2nd person singular 
of the same verb. And tiO with the other forms. 

When one word is of the same Number, Gender, 
Case, or Person as another, it is said to aqbie with 
it. Thus in the above examples — 

The Terb ring agrees with the pranocm I 
„ tlngwt ^ ttott 

,, singi „ „ Bfl 

•ing „ iixepioTvvasA^i^^^l^s^ 

io ^Tam^er And Person. 
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BcLS 4. — ^Wlien two or more Xonns in the smgiikr 
number are connected by the Conjmiction and, tliej take 
a plural Verb : as. 

The lioD and the tigier are beMis of pnj. 
Williftm ftod John go together. 
Yoo ajid he ftod I were schoolfelloiWL 

BuLE 5. — When two Noons in the angular number 
are connected bv either — or, or netther . . . noTy 
the Verb remains singalar : as. 

Either this or that u hlhe. 

Neither William nor JcJm laMNct his I cM oa, 

If the two Nomis are of different personSy the Verb 
mnst agree with the hitter : as. 

Either jtra (2nd penL) or I (1st pen. sing.) am mistnlnpn. 

(ix. Either yon are mistaken or I an mistaten. The 
Terb are wudaken is understood after ftw.) 

BcLE 6. — ^The words each, every, etiher, neither, 
are singidar, and mnst be followed by singohir Yerbs 
and Prononns : as, 

JSudk boy hag kit own plsee. 
.^Bcry tree is known by its froit. 
EUker of the two is emmgh. 
Nei&er of the two daerres any piaiseL 

BuLE 7. — A CoUective Nonn, though singular, is 
sometimes used with a Verb in the plural : as. 

The jury were not agreed. 
The crowd were (or was) noisy. 

But the plural should not be used unless the re- 
ferenoe to a number of persons acting separately is veiy 
plain indeed. 

Bole 8. — Apposition. — ^When one Koxm follows 
another and explains it in some way, it is said to be 
in APPOSITION with it: as, — 

Kr. HJsrris, (he Imtdter, is a good tradesman. 

We weat arer the Captain, a ma g niftc cpi iKHk< \ i A ^n jl. 



Explanation.— In the former of the above examples, tlio noua 
butcher U in the Nominative case, because it is in appotdtion with 
the noun Mr. Harris : and in the secoud, the noun vessel is in the 
Objective case, because it Is in apposition with the noun Captain, 

EuLE 9. — The Objective Case. — Every Objoctivo Case 
depends upon some Transitive Verb or Preposition, by 
whicli it is said to be governed : as, 

This is the rat that ate the malt (Obj.). 

The messenger went straight from me (Obj.) to you (Obj.). 

Whom (Obj.) shall I send ? Me (i.e. send mo). 

N.B. — A noun in the Obioctive case governed by a Tiauditivo 
Verb is called the Direct Object of tho Verb. 

KuLE 10. — Some Verbs take after them two Objoctivo 
oases : as, to teach, to ask, to forgive, and a few others : as, 



My father taught me (Obj.) Lcttin (Obj.) himself. 
I come to ask you (Obj.) 9^ favour (Obj.), 
Forgive us (Obj.) our trespasses (Ooj.). 

Obs, In the last example us may be parsed as a Dative =:tous. 

Rule 11. — Thu Dative Case, — The Dative Case also 
follows the Verb, and denotes the person to whom some- 
thing is given, or for whom something is made or done : as, 

Give me (i.e. to me) the daggers ! 

He made himself (i.e. for himself) a suit of leather. 

Rule 12. — ^Relative Pronouns. — The Eolativo agrees 
with its Antecedent in number and person : as. 

The man who was guilty of the robbery. 
The men who were guilty of the robbery. 
** O thou (hat tellest gooa tidings to Zion." 

Explanation. — In the first of these examples, the Rolfttivo pro- 
notin who refers to the Antecedent man^ ^hich is of tho bing. 
number and 8rd person : the pronoun who is tlioreforo of thu sing. 
number and 8rd person, and is followed by the 8rd |kts. sing, of 
the verb (was). In the second example, men is plur. number, 3rd 
pers., and so consequently nro the pion. %rho and tlio verb %t>ere. In 
the thirtl example, the relative pronouw thai \e>Kvi\^ W 'Cvx^ ^nwV^^vs^ 
thoUf which IB of the sing, number am\ ^wvV -^v^^cvw. >\\^ \>\^«^!s^ 
il^ is therefore of the sing, number and "aLu-ai vet^^^xi, wx^Na*'^^^'^'^^^ 
t^ 2nd pera. sing, of tho verb Oelleat), 
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Rule 13. — ^The Relative and Interrogative Pronotms 
diflfer from all other words, in being governed by a 
Verb following, and not by a Verb preceding them : as, 



Whom did you meet at the party ? 
Scots, whom Bruce hath often led ! 

Explanation.— In the first of these examples, the Obiective c&ie 
uhom is governed by the verb meet; and in tne second, by the verb 
hath led. 

Rule 14. — Subjunctivb Mood.— The Subjunctive Mood 
is chiefly used in suppositions, and after such Con- 
junctions as if^ unless^ althougli : as, 



We shall not go, unless it he fine. 
** What matter where, if I he still the same ? 



n 



Rule 15. — ^Infinitive Mood. — The latter of two Verbs 
is put in the InQnitive Mood : as, 

'* I did not thin^ to shed a tear." 
** Cease to do evil, learn to do well." 

The Infinitive Mood is usually known by having the 
word to before it. But to is not used before the In- 
finitive after the verbs hid, dare, make, let, must, need, 
can : nor after such verbs as see, hear, feel : as. 

My father bade me go (Inf.). 

Darest thou leap (Inf.) in ? 

I saw him die (Jjai.y 

He felt the ant creeip (Inf.) up his leg. 

Rule 16. — Gerund and PARTiaPLE. — The Gerund in 
-ing is really a Noun, being the name of the action or 
state signified by the Verb : as, 

^e was fond of playing on the flute. 

He broke his leg by faUing from a ladder. 

The Participle in -ing is really an Adjective, since 
it is always joined to some Noun and serves to describe 
something : as 

J he^r soldiers mnrMng, bullets jlwiwi, Y\ot«i» neioVi'wq. 
The sua setting behind the clouds Wh€A\\iemV^\\vv»l>^^N- 
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Rule 17. — Adverbs. — Adverbs are joined to Verbs, 
Adjectives, or other Adverbs, and serve to modify their 
meaning in some way : as, 

He writes badly, 

Uc is a very oiewr man. 

He speaks most inoorreotly. 

Explanation. — In the first of these examples the Adverb hadiy 
belongs to the Verb toritea , in the seuoud, the Adverb very belongs 
to tue Adjective clever; and in the third, the Adverb most belongs 
to the Adverb incorrectly, 

EuLE 18. — Most Adverbs derived from Adjectives end 

in -ly. But some are the same in form as Adjectives. 

The principal of these ^re, much, little, long, atraighty 

direct, high, low, hard, loud, fair : as, 

To talk much — ^think little — live long — walk straight — sail direct 
for a place — aim high or Iqw — ^hit hard— coll loud or {loudly) — play 
fair (or fairly). 

But such expressions as to sing moeet (instead of 
sweetly), to play beautiful (instead of beautifully), to act 
lumourable (instead of honourably), surpriatng nno (in- 
stead of Burjprisingly), must be most carefully avoided. 

BuLE 19.: — Prepositions. — All Prepositions govern 
the Objective case (see Eule 9) : as, 

They can do nothing without us. 
We must go on in spito of (hem, 

BuLE 20. — The words but^ except, notv^ithstandingi 
are sometimes Prepositions and sometimes Conjunctions. 
They are Prepositions when they are followed by a 
simple Koun. or Pronoun ; they are Conjunctions when 
they are followed by anoliier sentence or clause. Thus 
in the example — 

I shall go, hvJt you will remain — 

the word but is a Conjunction, because it connects the 
two sentences — 

1. I shall ffo. 

2. You will remain. 

But in the example — 

We will have none hut (or 6aDc«p() him.— 
the word hut or except is a ptopoeaiioUx^^'^^srciisjL'^^Q^ 
pronoun Mm in the Objective caBO« 
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PARSING. 

§ 118. To Parse words is to point out what part of 
dlioecli thoy are, to explain their form, and to show 
their grammatical connexion with other words in the 
sentence. 

Example of Parsing. 

** A king eat on the rocky brow 
That looks o'er sea-bora Salamia, 
And ships in thousands lay below." 

a, adj. of number, called Indefinite Article : belongs to nora 

" king:* 
king, noun com. masc., sing. nom. ; subject to verb " mU" 
■at, verb intrans. strong conj., **sit, sat or sate, sat:" indie, mood, 

past indef. tense, sing. 3rd pers. ; agreeing with subject ''king, 
on, prep, governing obj. case " brow" 
the, adj. of disUnction, called Definite Article: belongs to noun 

*' hrowy 
rooky, adj. of quality, belongs to noun *' brow." 
brow, noun com. neut., sing. obj. ; governed by prep. " on.** 
tliat, rel. pron., refers to antecedent ''brow:" sing. nom. 3rd pers. 

subject to verb " looks" 

looks, verb intrans. weak conj., indie, mood, pres. indef. tense, 
sing. 3rd pers. : agreeing with subject " thai" (= brow). 

o'er, prep, governing obj. case " ScUamis" 

bom, adj. of quality, not compared : belongs to noun ^ Salamis,** 

is, noun prop., sing. obj. case ; governed by "'on" 

and, conj. connecting sentence, " Ships in thousands," &c., to sen- 
tence, ** A king sat," &c. 

ihipi, noun cum. neut., plur. nom. ; subject to verb " lay" 

in, prep, governing obj. case " thousands" 

thousands, noun com. neut., plur. obj. case; governed by *'in,^ 
[ThoiMands is a noun, as is seen by its taking a plural form : so, 
dozen, dozens ; hundred, hundreds ; million, millions.'] 

Uy, verb intrans. strong conj., •*lie, lay, lain:** indio. mood, pofii 
in<l(3f. tense, plur. 3rd pers.; agreeing with "ships," 

bolow, adv. modifying " lay" 

fSee Parsing ExEccisia, p. 11, ^cA"V.'\ 
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IV. EASY LESSONS IN ANALYSIS. 

§ 119, To analyse a Sentence is to take it to pieces 
and show the parts of which it is composed. 

Subject and Predicate. 

§ 120. "When a person speaks, he has two things befoi-e 
his mind:- 



aj 



The thing about which ho speaks. 
What he has to say about it. 



Thus, if he has occasion to say to another person, 
** the train is late,** he has before his mind (1) " the 
train " ; and (2) the fact of its being " late." 

§ 121. Every Sentence must therefore have two parts : 
one indicating the thing spoken of; and the other, some 
fact or circumstance respecting it. 

The former of these parts is called the Subject; the 
latter, the Predicate. 

Examples. 

SMect. PrediccUe. 

The train is late. 



Stars 

The house . 
Napoleon L . 
The winter . 



. twinkle. 

. was burnt down. 

. vraa botu \iv Ost^Va^ 
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§ 122. The Sl'bjbct.— We have seen that the Subject 
of a Sentence indicates the thing gpoken of. It most 
therefore always be (1) a Noun — as in the foregoing 
examples— or t*omething equivalent to a Noun. Thus 
it luav also be — 

(2.) A Pronoun, as, J [Sobj.] am an Engliahman. 

(:t.) An Iiifi:iitive Hood [Le, 

a Verlxil Noun, § 77], „ To forgive [Sabj.] is dlTine. 
(4.) An entire Sentence, „ Thiu the witmeee teas wnttakm 

[A'ottn Sentefux] [Subj.] ia clear ^ie. the fad 

IS dear.) 

Obi. In such a sentonoe as this. ** Otf dead (AiQ.) tell no teles," the z««l Snl^ 
u wten, which b ODderetood. 

§ 123. It very often happens that the Subject has 
some word or words attached to it, and specifying some- 
thing about it : a^, 

The [expre8»] train is late. 

The iJixtd] stars twinkle. 

[Mr. Jonefs] house was boTDt down. 

Napoleon l.\ Emperor of the French'] . . . was bom in Cknrsiea. 
The winter \pf 1812] was extremely severe. 

Such words are called Enlargements, because they 
add to what we know about the Subject. 

§ 124. Any Enlargement may be said to be a sort of 
Adjective ; because it is attached to a Noun and serves 
" to describe something " (§ 38). In fact, the most 
common form of Enlargemeot is (1) an Adjective: 
as,— 

Good [Enlarg.] men are scaroe. 

Very fine [Enlarg.] diamonds are found in BraziL 

The same purpose may be served by — 

(2.) A Possessive Case, as, The hin^s [Enlarg.] crown was 

of iron. 
(3.) A descriptive phrase, „ The man wOh a uhite hat 

^Prepositional Phrase'] [Enlarg.] is a miller. 

(4.) A destriptive Stnitence, „ Those trees which keep their 
lAdJectival Sentence] leaves through the winter [En- 

larg.] are called evergreens. 

Obs. Any Nonn, In any part of a Sentence, ma^ have attaAYttA. V> V\.T£iD^Mfpr 
laeoie neb as those mentioned above. 
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§ 125. The Predicate. — It has been seen that the 
Predicate is. that part of a Sentence in which something 
is stated about the Subject. There must therefore 
always be a Verb in it (see § 66) ; either alone, or along 
"with some other words. See examples above, § 121. 

The name Predicate may be used so as to include all 
that 18 stated of the Subject : as in the (Sentence, 

John [Subj.] .... has been bitten by a dog [Pred.]. 

But the term is usually applied to the Verb only ; 
except in the case of the Verb to he and a few others, 
which require a Noun or Adjective after them to com- 
plete the sense. 

Examples of Predicates. 

Water /r««W8 [Pred.] at 32°. 

The Uons .... attacked {Frea,l the traveller. 

Snow is uhite [Tred.J 

William became king [Pred.]. 

§ 126. The Predicate has, in most cases, some word 
or words attached to it, and modifying its meaning 
in some way. Such words and phrases are called 
Extensions: as, 

I will come [Pred.] again [Extens.]. 

The trfivellers perished [Pred.] .... from cold [Extens.]. 

Any Extension may be said to be a kind of Adverb, 
since it belongs to a Verb or Adjective, and serves to 
modify it in some way. (See Syntax, Rule 17.) In 
fact, one of the most common kinds of Extension is 
(1) an Adverb : as, — 

The grenadiers /oug^ [Pred.] .... 2>ra t^eZy [Extens.]. 

In the same way may be used — 

(2.) An Adverbial Phrase, as, Tkft m'eiv»»w^«t ^^T>^^.^;^^ts$>:^^ 

luBually oonaisting of a Noun vnlK aU %i^««ai\Ja^«sffl:\ 

prooeded by a Preposition} 
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(3.) An InfinitiTe Phrase, as, I come [Pred.] to hwry Canat 

[Kxtens.]. 
(4.) An entire Sentence, „ I will come [Pred.], if I eta 

[A'hrrhial sentence.'} [blzten&3- 

§ 127. Ob JET. — In Analysis, the Object of a Trans- 
itive Verb (Syntax, Kule 9) is nsuaUj treated as a 
separate member of the Sentence, as in the following 
examples : — 

Subject. Predicate, Object, 

Brutus stabbed CsBsar. 

The bull gored the farmer. 

§ 128. We have thus seen that the ordinary parts of 
a Sentence are these : 

I'rEto } '° *^1 Sentences. 

Enlarffements! . « x i. x ^ 

Extensions I '^ ^?'^? Sentences, but not neces- 

Objects j «^"^y ^^ ^11- 

Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

§ 129. A Sentence containing only one Subject and 
one Predicate is called a Simple Sentence. See 
examples, §§121, 123. 

But most Sentences contain more than this, and are 
made up of two or more Simple Sentences. Such Sen- 
tences are called Complex Sentences. 

Examples. 

1 . Wo cannot play at football to-day, i| because it is wet 

2. That is the malt || that lay in the house |) that Jack built 

3. This is the rat H that ate the malt H that lay in the house U that 

Jack built. 

TTere it is easy to see that the first example is made 
up of two Simple Sentences; the second of three; and 
the third of four simple Sentences. 
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§ 130. But however many Simple Sentences are united 
together in a Complex Sentence, there is always one 
Principal Sentence. Thus in the first of the three 
examples given above, the Principal Sentence is — 

We cannot play at footbalL 
in the second — 

This is the malt, 
and in the third — 

This is the rat. 

The Principal Sentence is that which containa the 
main point of what is said. 

§ 131. If a sentence contains more than one Verb, it 
is at once seen to be a Complex Sentence. The first 
thing then to be done, is to pick out the Principal 
Sentence, and break up the Complex Sentence into the 
Simple ones of which it is composed; as in the fol- 
lowing example : — 

" One day, when Ali Baba was in the forest, as he tra« preparing 
to load his asses with the wood which he Jiad cutf he saw a troop of 
horsemen approaching." 

There are here four Verbs, that is, four Predicates, 
and consequently four sentences ; thus, — 

1. One day Ali Baba saw a froop of robbers approaching. (Prin- 
cipal Senteme.) 

2. f When) Ali Baba was in the forest. 

3. (As) he was preparing to load his asses with the wood. 

4. Which, i.e. the wood he had out. 

Obt. An Infinitive Mood Is * kind of Xoun and cannot be * Predicate. 

Then each of the Simple Sentences must be analysel 
in the same manner as if it stood alone. 

§ 132. The Sentences which follow the Principal 
Sentence and depend upon it, are called Subordinate 
Sentences. 'J'hose are of three kinds ; — 

fl.) Adjectival Sentences. 
(2.) Adverbial Sentences. 
(3.) Noun Sentences, 
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§ 133. A Sentence which belongs to a Noun or Pronoim 
is called an Adjectival Sentence. Every Adjectival 
Sentence is strictly an Enlargement : see § 124, No; 4. 

Examples. 

He had often heard of robbers || who infested that forest (Adject 
Sent, belonging to Noun *^ robbers"). 

He beheld to his astonishment a large cave || which wasfiUed with 
gold and silver (Adject. Sent, belonging to Noun " cave**). 

He gives twice || who gives soon (Adject Sent belonging to Pro- 
noun " He"). 

Adjectival Sentences may usually be known by their 
beginning with a Relative Pronoun. 

§ 134. A Sentence which belongs to the Predicate or 
to some Adjective in it, is called an Adverbial 
Sentence. Every Adverbial Sentence is strictly an 
^tension : see § 126, No. 4. 

Examples. 

All Baba drove the asses baok to the city || as fast as he cotdd 
(Adverb. Sentence, modifying Pred. " drove "). 

The door remained as immovable || as the rock itself [was"] (Adverb. 
Sentence, modifying Adjective " immovable"). 

I will come to see you next week, || if I can (Adverb. Sentence, 
modifying Predicate " will come"). 

An Adverbial Sentence may usually be known by its 
beginning with such Conjunctions as, if, unless, id- 
though, for, because, before, after, when, while, &c. 

§ 135. Sometimes an entire Sentence forms the Sub- 
ject or the Object of a Verb. It then takes the place 
of a Noun, and is called a Noun Sentence : as, — 

Tluit the prisoner is innocent || is clear. (Noun Sent " [that] the 
•prisoner is tnnncent," Subject to Verb *' is.") 

I hope II [thatl we shaU be successful. (Noun Sent. " [that] we 
'*haU be successful," Object of Verb " hope.") 

I was informed |1 that I was free to depart. (Noun Sent., Object 
of Verb " was informed,") 

A Noun sentence may usnaWy \)e \aio^ni V^ W*^ 
' ^^'nning with the CJonjunctioix that, 
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§ 136. Thus the pupil will see that— 

(1.) An Adjectival Sentence is so called because it 
does the work of an Adjective. 

(2.) An Adverbial Sentence is so called because it 
does the work of an Adverb. 

(3.) A Noun Sentence is so called because it does 
the work of a Noun. 

§ 137. A Sentence consisting of two or more members 
joined together by a simple connective (and, huty either^ 
neither, or, nor, § 116) is not to be considered a Complex 
Sentence; but each member must be analysed sepa- 
rately as a Simple Sentence : as, — 

"• The one brother was named Gaasim, and the other All Babo." 

Analyse thus : — 

1. The one brother was named Cassim. 

2. The other brother was named All Baba. 

Or again : — 

'' Neither England nor France took part in the war." 

Analyse — 

1. England took no part in the war. 

2. France took no part in the war. 

In such cases, neither member is dependent upon the 
other, and neither has any more right to be regarded 
as the Principal Sentence than the other. Sentences 
joined together in this way are called Co-ordinatb 
Sentences. 

§ 138. The Analysis of a Sentence is generally ar- 
ranged in a tabular form, as in the following ex- 
ample ; — 
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V. ENGLISH EXERCISES. 



The Alphabet: Syllables. 

EXEBCIBB 1. 

§§ 1-3. — 1. When are capitals used ? 2. What two words 
not Proper names are always \vritteQ with capitals? 3. Point 
out air the vowels in the words, " Queen Victoria," &c. [Those 
letters which may be either vowels or consonants to be in- 
cluded.] 4. Mention ten words beginning with vowtls. 5. 
Ten words beginning with consonants. 

Exercise 2. 

§§ 4-7. — 1. What is h called ? 2. Mention six words be- 
ginning with h sounded. 3. Mention six A^ords beginning 
with h not Bounded. 4. Mention six words in which u; is a 
consonant and ^x in which y is a consonant. 5. What is a 
diphthong ? 6. Is ou in sound a real diphthong ? Why so ? 
7. Is 01 in voice a real diphthong ? Why so ? 8. Do the words 
tailor, sieve, steam, rough, round, contain real diphthongs? 
9. Mention six polysyllables, each with more than three 
syllables. 

Parts of Speech : The Noun. 

Exercise 3. 

S§ 8-11.— 1. What 18 meant by parts of speech f 2. How 
many are there? 3. Mention six Proper Nouns which are 
names of men ; and six which are names of places. 4. Mention 
ten Nouns, names of things that can be seen. 6. Ten names of 
things that cannot be seen. 

Exercise 4. 

§Slfl-i7.— 1. How manyOeudeia w^ V)cv«t^'l ^.^V^Na. 
meant by calling a Noun nenlet^ ^. 'Mle^vWww «vi. \x>»»Ri!^c^»Rk> 
six feminine, and six neuter Kowua. 4t. ^VtsX. v\TaR»KX.\s^ «e2 
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ing that a Noun is of Ccmmon Gender ? 5. In how many wa3r8 
are the Genders of Nouns distinguished ? Give six examples of 
each way. 6. Give the fem. of duke, gander^ ram^ priest, hero, 
stag. 7. Arrange the following Nouns in four divisions according 
as they are Masc. Fem. Com. or Neut. : sovereign, earl, wizard, 
nun, tcble, fish, hoar, steam, bird, friend, goat, heir, cuckoo, 
widow, Jew, house, mayor, ewe, sheep, parent, gold, air, water, 
rabbit, 

EXEBCISE 5. 

§§ 18-20. — !• Mention six Nouns which add es in the 
Plural and six which add only «. 2. Six ending in y which 
make pi. in -ies, 3. Six which do not change the y in the 
PluraL 4. Write down the YlnnX oi folio, potato, negro, buoy, 
attorney, dairy, brush, box, arch, monarch. 

Exercise 6. 

§§ 21-23.— 1. Give the Plural of life, strife, fife, caff» knife, 
roof, proof, grief, self 2. Mention three Plurals in -en. 3. 
Give the Pliu*al of woman, deer, sheep, foot, goose, brother, 

4. Give the Plural of brushy coach, tax, match, galley, fdly, 
sea, fee, echo^ decoy, day, omnibus^ 

EXEBdSE 7. 

§§ 24-28. —1. Mention three Nouns with double plural forms, 
2. Mention six Nouns which have no Singular. 3. What is the 
meaning of the Plurals wheats, ales, wines f 4. Mention six 
Nouns used only in Plural. 5. Give the Plurals of chertib^ 
seraph, memorandum erratum, terminus. 

Exercise 8. 

§§ 29-34.— 1. Name the five Cases. 2. Make three sen- 
tences each with a Noun in the Nom. Case. 3. Three sentences 
each with a Vocative Case. 4. Three, each with a Possessive. 

5. Three, each with an Objective. 6. Three, each with a 
Dative. 7. How may the Dative Case always be known ? 

Exercise 9. 

§§ 35-37. — 1. Form the Possessive Case of man, boy, men, 

boys, brother, brothers, brethren, Mr. Jones, Messrs. Edwards 

and Son, the Prince of Wales, the Queen of England. 2. 

Correct the following : — one mans hat — two mens hats — 

4fr. Jones house — mex^ and ^om^nB dolYniv^— V«v^ c»«wo^— . 

peasfinta cottageSk ^- — 
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EXERCISES ON THE CASES. 

EXEBOISS 10. 

Arrange the Nouns in italics, in three columns, as Nomi- 
natives, Objectives, Vocatives : — 

1. Tom never disobeyed his father, 2. Maggie heard a step. 8. 
Jane, you must come down. 4. William and Mary saw the comet. 5. 
So ended the sorrovjs of this day. 6. Henry thought this knowledge 
wonderful. 7. Mvuxrd and Elizabeth vrere on their way to the Round 
Pool. 8. Look, look, Richard 1 9. Edward drew out the line and 
brought a large tench bouncing on the grass. 10. The ^ir/ liked fahing 
very much. 

EXERCIBK 11. 

1. Make three sentences each containing a Nominative and an 
Objective. 2. Make three sentences each containing an Ob- 
jective and a Vocative. 3. Make three sentences each contain- 
ing a Vocative and a Nominative. 

Exercise 12. 

Arrange, in four columns, as Nominatives^ OhjediveSf Das 
Uvea, and Possessives : — 

(N.B. — Onlp the Nouns in italics to he done.) 

1. Give every man thine ear but few thy voice. 2. Happy is the 
bride the sun shines on. 3. Meat and matins hinder no mm^s journey, 
4. One man*s breath is another man^s death. 5. April showers bring 
forth May flowers. 6. Give a dog a bad name and hang him. 7. One 
good turn deserves another. 8. Give a rogue his due. 9. Reproo) 
never does a wise man harm. 10. Tenterden steeple is the cause of 
Goodwin's Sands. 11. The burnt child dreads iheflre. 12. Set a thief 
to catch a thief, 

Tbe Adjective. 

Exercise 13. 

S§ 88, 89.— 1. Write down ten Adjectives of Quality. 8. 
Put a suitable Adjective to each of the following nouns : hors9f 
lion, hook, hotAse, city, harhour, tree, wisdom, actions, crimes, 
3. What is the Plural of this f of that^ 4. How maiiy sorts of 
Adjectives are there ? Mention three of each (avoid those in 
the book, if p(»ssible). 5. Arrange separately the different kinds 
of Adjectives in the following list : hard^ softy much., little^ 
French, thirty, this, enough, j/onder, an>j,«a'nd"\j^ ^<JA«u.^>wwwwi 
^oge, pretty, black. .. _ 
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EXEBCSUfi 14. 

§§40-46.-1. Compare pretty, gay, wonderful, red, noet^ 
active, joyful, difficult, easy, lonely, hot, dry, big, free, wealthy, 
divine. 2. Compare also good, bad, little, much, many, 3. Is 
it correct to say, " This is the nicest of the two T Give a reason 
Car your answer. 

Articles. 

EXEBCISB 15. 

§§ 48-48. — 1* What is the difference between a road and the 
road, a day and the day, a man and the man ? 2. When is a 
used instead of an f 3. Why should a be used before world, 
wondei\ yellowhammer f 4. Write the proper form of the 
Indefinite Article before each of the following words : host, hero, 
hour, yew-tree, umpire, empire, humble (man), unicorn, heiress 
honour. 

The Pronoun. 

EXEBCISE 16. 

§§ 49, 60. — ^1. What is the meaning of the word Pronoun f 

2. How many sorts of Pronouns are there ? 3. Put Nouns far 
Pronouns in the following sentences : — 

1. Tom pitied the beggar and gave him a penny. 2. Harry is fond 
of Tom and often goes to play with him when his work is done. 

3. Mary was talking to Jane icho had been ill. 4. ** / will go with 
Vou," said the Fox to the Goose. *' / had rather you did not," said shs, 

EXEBCISE 17. 

Point out what Case each of the Personal Pronouns in italics 
is: — 

1. / am fond of cricket. 2. The gardener gave me some pears. 
3. " / love you,** said the Fox to the Goose. 4. You rascal I leave 
those trees alone. 5. I saw him die. 6. Make me a boat, please Sir. 
7. We saw them running along the wall. 8. Begotie, you villains! 
9. Ve distant spires, ye antique towers ! 10. ITiou sun shine ^u her 
gloriously I 11. Is that book yours? 12. The fault is mine not hers. 
13. Bring us home some of the nuts, you boys! 14. Is that watch 
yours ? Yes, my father gave t^ me. 

Exercise 18. 

§§ 61-64. — 1. Make three sentences with different Personal 
Pronouns in the Objective Case. 2. MaVe t\\Te& €fexAftTic«& v^KSJa. 
diSerent Persoml Pronouns iu the Dative Case, a. ^«>5.^ n\«s» 
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ientences with Personal Pronouns in tho Vocative Case. 4. 
Make three sentences with different Personal Pronouns in tho 
Nominative Case. 5. Which is the only Personal Pronoun that 
can be used in the Vocative Case? Why so? 6. What is 
meant by Reflexive Pronouns ? 

Exercise 19. 

§§ 66-60. — 1. In the sentence, " Give me that book," why 
cannot that be a Pronoun? 2. Make two sentences with this, 
that as Adjectives and two with the same words as Pronouns. 
3. Name the Interrogative Pronouns. 4. Make two sentences 
with the Interrogative who, and two with tho Interrogative 
which, 5. What is the meaning of the Interrogative Pronoun 
whether f Make a sentence containing it. 

Exercise 20. 

(Same continued,) — Point out the Relative Pronouns in the 
following sentences : — 

1. This sportsman was the squire's chaplain, who had shot one of the 
blackbirds. 2. The two ladies, who were apprehensive of catching cold, 
moved to break up the ball. 3. Upon our return to the house, we 
found a very elegant cold supper, which Mr. Thornhill had ordered to 
be brought with him. 4. I was verv soon sorry for the warmth with 
which I had spoken. 5. My wife had the most agreeable dreams in the 
world, which she took care to tell us every morning. 6. Mr. Burchell, 
who was of the party, was always fond of seeing some innocent amuse- 
ment going forward. 7. There is the colt that has been in our family 
these nine years, and his companion Blackberry, that has scarcely done 
an earthly thing for this month past. 

Exercise 21. 

(Same continued.) — 1. Make three sentences with who as 
Relative, and three with which as Relative. 2. Make three 
sentences with that as Demonstrative, and three with that as 
Relative. 3. Make one sentence with what as Interrogative, and 
one with what as Relative. 4. Correct the sentence : ** 'i hat is 
the man as cries lost property." 5. What is tho mcanincr of 
whereby, wherewith f 

Exercise 22. 

(Pronouns continued,),—!. Point out all the Pronouns in 
the following passage : — 

Sbglish history doea not record a itvoxft diOxVi^^ V5.\.Vsssl HXn»i *^v^ ^ 
Edward Stanley, an English omceT, ^Yio «A.WOl%\ wjkft ^\ "^iB^ ^''^ ^> 
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Zutphen, in the year 1586. Three hundred Spaniards defended the 
fort, and when Stanley approached it one of them thrust a pike at him 
to kill him. Stanley seized hold of it with such force that the Spani- 
ards, unable to wrest it from him, drew him up into the fort. He 
instantly drew his sword and dispersed all that were present. This so 
astounded the Spaniards, that it gave Stanley's followers time to storm 
the fort, and establish themselves in it. 

2. Write out the same passage with Nouns put for the Pronouns 
wherever it is possible. 



The Verb. 

EXEBCISE 23. 

§§ 67-72. — 1. Put suitable Verbs to the following Nouns :— 
heesy tuaspSf lions, sheep^ cannibals, the murderer, the martyr. 
2. Mention six Transitive and six Intransitive Verbs. 3. Make 
four sentences each containing a Subject, a Transitive Verb, and 
an Object, pointing out which is the Subject and which the 
Object in each case. 4. Express the sense of the following 
sentences by means of the Active Voice: — 

1. St. Paul's was built by Christopher Wren. 2. Oxygen was dis- 
covered by Dr. Priestley. 3. Napoleon was defeated by Wellington at 
Waterloo. 4. The New World was discovered by Columbi&. 5. Many 
mistakes are made by beginners. 

5. Express the sense of the following sentences by means of the 
Passive Voice: — 

1. Gain killed Abel. 2. Romulus founded Rome. 3. Gambling has 
ruined many. 4. Our habits make us slaves;, 5. A tile crushed the 
skull of the mighty king. 

Exercise 24. 

§§ 73-76. — 1. Make three sentences each with a Verb in the 
Indicative Mood. 2. Three sentences each with a Verb in the 
Imperative. 3. What is the force of the Verb shall with 2nd 
pers. Sing, or Plur. ? Give two examples. 4. Which of the 
Moods is least used ? 

Exercise 25. 

§§ 77-81.-1. Which of the Moods is a kind of Noun ? 2. 
Make three sentences, each containing a Gerund; and three, 
each coDtaining a Participle in •'i'og* S. Hovj ti\!k^ «k"?«c^'csv:^«8k 
be deAned, to distinguish it from a GetuTid*^ ^. Itcl VJaa i^wi- 
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ing sentences note when the form in 'tng is a Gerund, and when 
it is an Imperfect Participle : — 

1. Tou see how little is to be got hj attempts to impose upon the 
world, in coping with our betters. 2. But, come, Dick, repeat the 
fiible you were reading to^aj. 3. The Saracen, lifling up his sword 
fairly struck off the poor dwarf's arm. 4. Three satyrs were carrying 
away a damsel in distress. 5. Instead of reasoning more forcibly, he 
talked more loudly. 6. Thus saying, he took up his hat, nor could 
our united efforts prevent his going. 7. We doubted what were the 
best methods of raising money. 8. Wandering from Tillage to village, 
he supported himself by painting signboards. 

EXEBCISB 26. % 

§§82-86.-1. Write out the Present, Past, and Future 
(Indefinite, Incomplete, and Complete), of the Verbs speak and 
declare, [As in § 85.] 2. Write out all the Verbs in the 
following sentences, stating what Tense each is : — 

1. Lord Ascot scarcely spoke a word. 2. He had perfoimed his 
commission faithfully. 3. He doubted not for a moment the correct- 
ness of her ladyship's calculations. 4. The ship is going straight upon 
the rock. 5. She was fighting for her life. 6. Then he saw that the 
end had come. 7. The Warren Hastings had gone down in fifteen 
fathoms. 8. The time will never return again. 9. Three months had 
elapsed since the foregoing events. 10. The players have often men- 
tioned it as an honour to Shakspeare that he never blotted out a line. 
11. In six days we shall be crossing the mid-Atlantic 12. We shall 
not have finished our task by the time appointed. 

3. What is meant by Strong and Weak Verbs? Give six 
examples of each. 

Exercise 27. 

(^Verhs continued,)-— 1, Give the Present Tenses of to get in 
full. 2. Give the Past Tenses of to come in full. 3. Give the 
Future Tenses of to bring in full. 4. Conjugate the Verb to 
live throughout. [First Person Singular only, in each Tense.] 

5. When are the forms with do and did used *? Give examples. 

6. Write out the Subjunctive Mood of to go. 

I 

EXEBCISE 28. 

§ 88. — 1. Write out the Passive Voice of to bring, [As 
in § 88.1 2. What part of the Verb is each of the following 
forms : he vnll go — they were walking — I shall have finished — 
go I — if thou go — ^if they should go — we have hof^d — theY ^"w* 
sent—thejr unll go — they will be sent — \i VltiWi >ods*. VfwwBr^— - 
dtef^be saved hia country by dj^ing — -Ykft died Atfc^'t^* 
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EXEBCISE 29. 

§§ 89-96.— 1. Write out the Pres. Indef. and Fnt. luddd 
to have. 2. What are the differtot uses of the Verb to dof 
Make two seDteDcea to show each of them. 3. What iia 
PriDcipal Verb and what is an Auxiliaiy ? 4. Arrange sepih 
rately Principal Verbs and Auxiliaries in the following sentences 
[words in italics only to be done] : — 

1. He has a large fortune. 2. He has lost all. 3. Dost thon not 
know ? 4. We shall arrive at six p.m. 5. Tou have done what yon 
should be sorry for. 6. If you should see him. 7. Oh ! Yon shouU 
not do so ! 8. To do good or to do evil. 9. Thej had been travelling 
all night. 10. I had once great hopes of him. 

EXEROISE 30. 

§§ 96-98. — 1. Give the Pres. Indef. of to dare [venture], 
2. Mention any Verbs which omit « in 3 pers. sing. 3. Explam 
the words quoth and methinks. 4. What is an Impersonal 
Verb? 5. Into what two classes are Strong "N^ierbs divided? 
What ending is found only in the Past Participle ? — Six examples 

Exercise 31. 

§§ 99. — 1. Give the Past Tense and Past Participle of speai, 
slide, begin, feel, sweep, work, rend, show, pay, make, put, swim, 
win, grow, come, deal, forgive, admire, beg, dig,flee^ think, (20) 

Exercise 32. 

(Same continued,) — Correct the following sentences : — 

1. He had spoke only a few words. 2. The cloth la xrove of two 
kinds of thread. 3. The poor man drunk eagerly of the water. 4. He 
was froze to death. 5. We asked at the station, but they had not yet 
came. 6. He had never saw such a sight before. 7. It freezed sharply. 
8. As soon as he was awoke, he rose his head from the pillow. 9. The 
letter was writ with invisible ink. 10. The water was drew from a 
deep well. 

Exercise 33. 

(Same continued,) — Give the Past Tense and Past Participle 
of believe, take, hang (to execute), go, hear, sting, choose, shoot, 
strive, lie (to tell a lie), fall, grieve, sin, tread, shoe, feel, hdd, 
lose, begin, vrring, (20) 

Exercise 34. 
{Same continued!) — Correct the following sentences : — 

-1* After he had eat a little food, Yve \a\d. ^o^w. %. Cxnu ^mg 
grounded in band'inilla for daily use. 3. SVve W^ wis^r- ^wViJtx «Sl ^^ 
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Kwrd. 4. We had not yet chose our berths. 5. He had wiwed the 
Mam in two. 6. The legs and arms had beea hewed o^. 7. The king 
lad showed Solon all his treasures. 6. The brig was loaded with timber 
md tar. 9. He eat very ravenously. 10. The child growed rt- 
narkably fast. 11. She lay her work down. 12. Ko sooner had he 
aid down, than ho felt better. 

Exercise 35. 

{Same continued,) — Give the Perfect Tense and Past Participle 
3f forsake^ clingy undertake, surround, hide, breed, freeze, 
thaWf rain, clothe, seek, weep, know, gild, spend, cost, f^it, 
beget, allot, stay, (20) 

Exercise 36. 

(Same co^Uinued.) — Correct the following sentences ; — 

1. Three of the boat's crew were drowndcd. 2. They catched a few 
sntall fish. 3. The wheel was broke in pieces. 4. The prisoners had 
stole away. 5. All the ponds were draged. 6. He had swam all the 
way. 7. After they had sang a few pieces they went away. 8. He 
run all the way without stopping. 9. I wish I had knowed that 
sooner. 10. Two of the murderei*s were hung. 11. I send yuu a few 
lines, took from the paper. 12. The woman had overlaid her child. 

Adverbs. 

Exercise 37. 

§ 106.— 1. What kinds of words do Adverbs modify? 
2. Make three sentences, each with an Adverb modifying a 
Verb. 3. Make three sentences, each with an Adverb modifying 
an Adjective. 4. Make three sentences, each with an Adverb 
modifying an Adverb. 

Exercise SB. 

(Adverbs continued.)—!. Form Adverbs from the following 
Adjectives : — great, aweet, beaut(/'id, had, 2. What is the 
Adverb corresponding to good? 3. Form Adverbs from noble; 
able, mighty, hasty, inhospitable, 4, Compare tlie Adverbs 
prettily, splendidly, nnsely, much, well, ilL 

Exercise 39. 

(Adverbs continued,)--Vomi out all the Adverbs in tho 
following sentences : — 

7. To-motrow I commence 8chool-UCB a^^Vu. ^» >\^\^^V^ W^- 
fully towards the sea. 3. Our UttW coUfV^^ w& ^'i^\SsfiQ^J«^n %^vtf^.Hft 
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4. Ton do not speak very clearly. 5. He was a very tall yoath. 
6. Thrice the bell sounded loudly ; and presently there was a numi^ 
hither and thither. 7. Hit him hard ; he has no friends. 8. Agaii 
and again the sound was heard. 9. These I may call pretty good, but 
not thoroughly good. 10. Do not run so fast. 

EXEBCISE 40. 

(Adverhs continued.) — 1. Put as many suitable Adverbs as 
you can to the following words: — (to) vxUk — vxmderfvJr^ 
quickly — (he) knocked — come — many — (he) cxted — to»rfy— 
numerous— wdl, 2, Are yes and no Adverbs? Give a reason 
for your answer. 

Prepoedtions. 

EXEBCISE 41. 

§§ llOi 111. — ^Write out all the Prepositions contained in the 
following sentences : — 

1. Gold is found in the sands of some rivers. 2. The moth fluttered 
round the light. 3. The clouds go up the hill. 4. Through the 
valley flows a clear brown stream. 5. In the hall is a picture of a sea- 
fight, by a Dutch painter. 6. Underneath the banqueting-hall was a 
miserable dungeon. 7. From nothing nothing can come. 8. Without 
favour, art is like a windmill without wind. 9. 'Twixt cup and lip 
there's many a slip. 10. The keeper came at ten o'clock, according to 
order. 11. I have much to say about that affair. 12. Better fail than 
succeed by means of dishonesty. 

Exercise 42. 

(^Prepositions continued.') — 1. Make ten sentences with down^ 
near, since^ through, hehindy by, along, below, within, round, as 
Prepositions. 2. Make ten sentences with the same words used 
as Adverbs. 

Conjunctions. 

Exercise 43. 

§§ 112-115. — 1. Point out in which of the following sentences 
for and hut are Prepositions, and in which they are Conjunc- 
tions ; — 

1. The letter is not for me. 2. It will not rain, for the wind is 
North. 3. 1 will have none but him. 4. T\i\& \& %old, hstt not yure 
g'oJd 5. He had shelter provided /or a\\ Boxi* o? Vt^A. cx«b.\?ax»^ 
^ We cannot go out, for it rains fast. 
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2. Make three sentences with for used as a Conjunction, and 
three with for used as a Preposition. 3. Make three sentences 
with hut used as a Conjunction, and three with hui used as a 
Preposition. 

Exercise 44. 

(^Conjunctions continued,) — Point out all the Conjunctions in 
the following sentences : — 

1. The cloth is coarse but sound. 2. If the sky fall, we shall cateh 
larks. 3. There is a storm brewing, unless I am mistaken. 4. England 
has a better supply of coals than France. 5. Get on your nightgown, 
lest occasion call us and show us to be watchers. 0. Though my 
]>ortion is but scant, I give it with good will. 7. He will not rise nnd 
open to him because he is his friend. 8. This I do, that you may know 
what I mean. 9. Neither this nor that is worth having at the price. 
10. Both father and son were eztraoixlinary men. 



Exercises on Syntax. 

Exercise 45. 

1. What is meant by agreeing f 2. Put suitable Verbs to the 
following Nominatives : — fire — tuater — the sun — the inwu — 
stars — lions ^dephants— fish — wasps —bees — snakes — adders — 
the nightingdle-~the sivallow. 

Exercise 46. 

1. Put suitable Nominatives before the following Verbs:— 
flow—uKLS flowing — had floum — lay — lays — lie— lies — had 
lain — lied— falls'— feU-^fall—hadst fallen—laughest — wast 
laugh ing — laughs — singest •— sing — wilt sing — walkcst — were 
walking — wUl walk—comest — comes — had come — will depart — 
hadst departed. 2. Supply the Verb which is omitted in each 
of the following sentences : — 



"o 



1. You — older than I. 2. He — himself as wise as Solon. 
3. Who — ? I. 4. Who — the bell ? John. 5. The water — red 
as blood. 6. Who — there ? I. 7. Who — at the door ? She. 
8. He — as wicked as they. 

Exercise 47. 

1. Why is " It is me " bad English ? 2. What Verbs take a 
"SominAtiye after them as well as \>e^ox^ ^Jcvewv^. *^. "^xS^r. ^n5^^ 
the sentences ia Exercise 44, utvdeiXmvu!^ ^>3wi^x^\^iRj^^- 
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KXEBCISE 48. 

1. What case is king in the following sentence ? — ** He was 
j)roclaimed hingT 2. Make six sentences, each with a Nomi- 
native Case after as well as before the Verb. [Use the Verbs 
7>e, become ; and the passives of ccdlf make, choose, elect, 3. Cor- 
rect the following : — 

1. It wasn't me, it was him. 2. If you were me, and I were you. 
3. I would not act so, if 1 were him. 4. It could not possibly be her. 

Exercise 49. 

Parse all the Verbs in the followiog sentences : — 

[Specimen of the mode of pai-sing a verb : — 

Koar, verb, intraos., weak conj., indie, mood, pres. indef. tense, 
plur. 3rd. pers., agrees with subject, lions."] 

1, Lions roar. 2. The savages fought bravely. 3. Columbus dis- 
covered America. 4. I shall go to him. 5. They had ceased talking. 
6. We are learning grammar. 7. Ye know nothing at all. 8. Thou 
helpest the helpless. 9. Thou wilt protect the fatherless. 10. What 
hast thou done? 11. Hast thou eaten of the fruit? 12. Shall we go? 
13. Will you go with us? 14. The time will have expired. 

Exercise 50. 

1. When are two or more Singular Subjects followed by a 
Plural Verb ? (Example.) 2. Put a Proper Verb to the follow- 
ing Nouns or Pronouns connected by and : — 

1. The cat and the lion .... 2. Snow and i-ain often .... 
together. 3. He and 1 . . . . schoolfellows. 4. A fan and a pair of 
gloves .... bought. 5. You and I . . . . him. 6. The friar and his 
men .... across the bridge. 7. My warnings and prayers .... 
useless. 8. Lions and tigers .... 9. England, Scotland, and 
Wales .... Great Britain. 10. Both father and mother .... old. 

Exercise 51. 

1. AVhen are two or more Singular Subjects followed by a 
Singular Verb ? (Two examples.) 2. Write six sentences with 
Nouns or Pronouns in the Nominative Case connected by and. 

Exercise 52. 

1. Supply 'Verbs to the following Nouns or Pronouns con- 
nected by eWier . , , . or, neither . . , . nor:^ 

2, Either you or he .... to blame. 2. "K«i\t)d« Vv^ t^^t V\»%S&\rx 

f . . Frmcb, 3. Neither my brother hot \ • • • • ^fiA«% V. 
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Neither the lion nor the wolf .... in England. 5. Neither James noi 
William .... lesson. 6. You or I .... to do it. 7. Either Mr. 
Cobden or Mr. Bright .... the bill. 

2. Write six sentences with Nouns or Pronouns connected Ly 
either . , . , or, neither .... tior, as Subjects. 

ExERcisE 53. 

Parse the Verbs in the following sentences (see Ex. 49) : — 

1. They make Roland king. 2. Thy ways drop fatness. 3. Peter^ 
James, and John accompanied him. 4. Both house and garden were 
bought. 5. Neither my uncle nor aunt has arrived. 6. The winds 
swept over the common. 7. Both friend and foe lamented him. 8. 
Thou hast reasoned well. 

Exercise 54. 

1. What Number follows the words each, every, either, 
neither f (Examples.) 2. Supply Proper Verbs to the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Every man .... himself. 2. Every fault , , , . punishment. 
3. Each .... his own good.* 4. Every tree .... by its fruit. 
5. Neither of them .... present. 6. Either .... suitable. 

3. Make six sentences with each, every, &c., followed by a 
Verb and Pronoun. 

EXERCISB 55. 

1. When may a Collective Noun be followed by a Verb in the 
Plural ? Give three examples. 

2. Put Proper Verbs after the following Collective Nouns ; — 

1. The jury .... unanimous. 2. A number of ships .... lost. 
3. A herd of cattle .... in the field. 4. Our navy .... power- 
ful. 5. The congregation .... hurriedly dismissed. 6. The firm 
.... wealth) , 7. The band .... lawless men. 8. Her Majesty's 
Government .... 

Exercise 56. 

1. What is meant by Apposition f 2. How may the Case of 
a Noun in Apposition be known ? 

3. Supply Nouns in Apposition : — 

1. Kapoieon I., . . . ., died in St. Helena. 2. Scott, . . . ., was 
also a poet. 3. Washington, . . . . , was of humble descent. 4. Etna, 
. . . ., is an active volcanu 5. Cuba, . . , ,, b^\.Q\iS5?» ^'^ S^^^o^ 
6. WiJJiam, . , , ., defeated HatoVd, . . . .^ta^tc '^^N^^'^* 

4. Make six sentences eadti coiiUm\xi^«b^wiSx>3a^ fc»;?g^'®{a>ss 
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EXEBCISE 57. 

1. IIow may the Objective Case be known? 2. Parse tho 
Nouns and Pronouns in the following sentences : — 

[Specimen of the mode of parsing a noun or pronoun : — 

William, noun^ proper, masc. sing, nom., subject to verb 

" destroyed.*' 
Ghniehea, noun, com. neut. plur. obj., gov. by verb " destroyed." 
Me, pron. 1st pers. sing, obj., gov. by verb " call."] 

1. William I. destroyed many churches. 2. Call me early. 3. The 
blacksmith was forging a horse-shoe. 4. She brought the sick person 
to the hospital. 5. Kichard assembled his forces on the plains of 
Vezelai. 6. Peter the Hermit stirred up Europe to the Crusade. 

Exercise 58. 

1. Make six sentences each containing a Noun or Pronoun in 
the Objective Case. 2. What Verbs govern two Objectives? 
(Example of each.) 3. What Verbs govern an Objective in the 
Passive Voice ? (Two examples.) 4. How may the Dative be 
known from the Objective Case ? (Example.) 

Exercise 59. 

Arrange in separate columns the Objectives and the Datives in 
the following sentences : — 

1. The gardener made Tom a large kite. 2. I shall send you word. 
3. My uncle gives me a great many presents. 4 William bought him- 
self a large ball of string. 5. My eldest daughter, Alice, prepared us 
tea in the garden. 6. Lend me sixpence, John. 7. Alec returned them 
their books. 8. The footman opened us the door, and ushered us into 
the room. 

Exercise 60. 

Parse the Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs, in the following 
sentences : — 

1. The loud report startled them all. 2. The postman brought 
Charles six letters. 3. Send me your address. 4. My father desires 
to see you as much as I. 5. The lion dealt Livingstone a heavy blow, 
and felled him to the ground. 6. Thou best of mortals, restore us our 
city in its former state. 

Exercise 61. 

Parse Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs, in the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. Prince William, the son of Henry, was lost in the White ship. 
*• David mourned for Jonathan, SauVs son. S. TCW km^ ^\^ TiQ\. ^x«n.t 
^*«nj peiwission* 4. The lion's roar filled tYie travftWeYs ^\>i?a. ^^xta, 
' '*^. Tbornh/U had ordered us a very elegant cold su^^^t. 
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EXERCIBS 62. 

1. Explain the words Hdative and JfUecedent 2. In what 
respects does the Relative agree with the Antecedent ? 3. On 
what does the case of the Kelative depend ? 4. Mention all 
the Relative Pronouns. 5. Make four sentences, each containing 
a Relative Pronoun. 

Exercise 63. 

1. What peculiarity is there ahout the government of the 
Relative and the Interrogative Pronouns ? 

2. Parse the Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs in the following 
sentences : — 

1. Who has touched me ? 2. What has Ernest's brother bought ? 

3. Tom brought down the box which he kept his tools in. 4. Whom 
did Frank refer to? 5. It was uncertain what Wellington wouhl 
do. 6. Which of the eleven played best yesterday ? 

Exercise 64. 

1. Make six sentences, each containing an Interrogative Pro- 
noun. 2. Arrange in separate columns the Helattve and the 
Interrogative Pronouns in the following : — 

1. At what point does the road that leads to the beach turn ? 2. 
Which is the man that showed you the way ? 3. What is false can- 
not be made true. 4. Who can remember everything that hapi)ene(l ? 
5. The royal cooks varied the forms in which the oixiinary provisions 
were served up. 6. Who has not heard of Tell ? 

Exercise 65. 

1. What Conjunctions does the Subjunctive Mood follow? 
What does it always imply ? 2. Parse the Verbs in the Sub- 
junctive Mood in the following sentences : — 

1. If you waken, call me early, mother dear. 2. Escape now, lest a 
worse fate overtake you. 3. Suppose we took a walk into the fields. 

4. It was doubtful whether the exiled Richai*d did not still survive. 

5. If such a bill were passed, ten thousand seamen would be thrown 
out of employ. 

Exercise G6. 

1. What Verbs are followed by the Infinitive without to^ 
2. Supply Infinitives after the following : — 

1. Did you hear the dinner bell . . . . ? 2. I will not let you 
.... 3. The keeper bade the bo^ . . » • the eun. 4. Stanley 
observed the whole herd . . , , to t\\« \t».V%. Ij.'vVv^ \k5«^ ^\^^«s^*. 
felt the wiad , . . , 6, The loud M»XTiOita«A*\\vwv 
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EXEBCISI 67. 

1. With what kinds of word* are Adverbs used ? 2. Wkt 
Adverbs are the same in form as Adjectives ? 3. What Case 
do PreiJoeitions govern ? 4. What Prepositions are also used as 
Conjunctions ? 

Exercise 68. 

Arrange in separate columns the Participles and the Gerunds 
in the following sentences ; — 

1. Aiming too high, he overshot the mark. 2. She walked away, 
muttering to herself. 3. Most boys are fond of digging. 4. The men 
were at work digging up a hedge. 5. One is more likely to hit the 
mark, by aiming low than by aiming high. 6. I take no pleasure in 
shooting poor hares and rabbits. 7. The man got his living by snaring 
birds. 8. The lark praises its Maker by singing. 9. A thrush was 
seen singing on tlie top of a tree. 10. The lark sings in ascending and 
descending. 

Exercise 69. 

1. Make ten sentences with the following words used as Par- 
ticiples : playing^ leaping, fighting, singing, rowing, hiding, 
reading, dancing, 2^Ioughing, listening. 2. Make ten sentences 
with the same words used as gerunds. 

EXEBCISE 70. 

1. Point out the Adverbs in the following sentences, and say 
to what word each belongs: — 

1. The snow gradually melted away. 2. It still rains very heavily. 
3. Tlie weaver was generally considered partly crazy. 4. A pedlar 
had been tried at the assizes not so long ago. 5. The squire's life was 
<iuite as idle as his sons'. 6. Godfrey thought he knew how to ride 
hotter than that. 7. The poor man is not quite so well to-day as 
yesterday. 

EXEBCISE 71, 

Arrange in columns Prepositions and Conjunctions: — 

1. She took nothing for two days but toast and water. 2. Come 
twice in the week, but not oftener. 3. After lingering for half an hour 
over the fire, we went up stairs. 4. After dinner I resolved to go to 
the play. 5. After I had written to my aunt, we went to see a pano- 
rama. 6. The Book of Martyrs had been unthumbed sipce my days. 
7. Does he call you Daisy because you are young and innocent ? 8. 
Since you wish it, I will attend to the mattcY. ft. 1\.n»«» \wA,\oii^\«l«tfc 
he came, 10, Except these men abide in the boat, ^e Q5a«!Lo\.\i% w^«^ 
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AnalyslB. 

EXEBOISE 72. 

Write out all the Subjects in the following sentences : — 

1. Lions roar. 2, The fbz lost his tail. 3. The graps are sour. 
4. Time waits for no man. 5. Australia Is the largest island in the 
world. 6. Diamonds are found in Brazil. 7. Chess is a very nncient 
game. 8. Printing was invented in the fifteenth century. 9. The 
Japanese are intelhgent. 10. Napoleon surrendered at Scdnn. 11. 
Fallen, fallen art thou I 12. Great is truth nnd it will prevail. 

EXEBCISE 73. 

Write out the Predicates of the following sentences : — 

1. The field had been ploughed up. 2. The nightingale is a bii*d of 
passage. 3. The Lord Chancellor was found guiltv. 4. Magpies 
pilfer. 5. Lions and tigers are beasts of prey. 6. Ldward I. was a 
great king. 7. The floods came and the winds blew. 8. The mossengor 
came as we were dining. 9. The King of Spain has abdicated. 10. 
The whale is not a true fish. 

EXKKOISE 74. 

Put suitable Predicates to the following Subjects : — 

Gold — ^water— the captain — the sailors — elephants — the wise— corn 
^William the Conqueror — to be weak — John — Charles I. — Great 
Britain — America —Nelson. 

EXEROIBB 75. 

Pick out all the Enlargements in the following sentences and 
phrases : — 

1. The last king of the French was Louis Philippe. 2. Fossil ivory 
is found in the Liakhov Islands. 3. The tusks of the elephant are of 
ivory. 4. Man's real wants are few. 5. An image of gold was set up. 
0. A pony with a bushy tail. 7. A man with close-cropt hair. 8. 
The fire of London. 9. Build a bridge of gold for a retreating enemy. 
10. I like a man who says what he thinks. 11. The winter of 1871 
was very mild. 12. Too much water ruined the miller. 

EXERCISB 70. 

Put suitable Enlargements to the following Nouns : — 

The elephant — the bee— the hate— tVv^ o^l— tKe nl^htin^le— 
gold^the taii— the tuski— Mttton— ^ftN«\.0Ur- «vt ^^\w^ ^'^siVJvr— 
Cnnmer, 
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EXEBCISE 77. 

Analyse the following sentences : — 

1. The "Royal Charter" was wrecked. 2. Bees sting. 3. Ele- 
phants are sagacious. 4. Gold is precious. 5. Oxygen is a gas. .6. 
William of Orange became king. 7. Louis XVI. of France was be- 
headed. 8. Time flies. 9. The parliamentary train is slow. 10. The 
poet's cash was lost. 11. Mr. Brown's house was burnt down. 12. 
The elephants of Africa are ferocious. 





Manner of working this Exercise. 




Subject. 


Enlargements. 


Predicate. 


No. 4. 
,, 7. 


Gold 
The king 


of France 


is precious, 
was beheaded. 



Exercise 78. 

1. What does the Predicate always consist of? 2. What is 
the difference between an Extension and an Enlargement? 
3. What different kinds of Extension may be used ? 4. Add 
suitable Extensions to the following : — 

1. The grenadiers fought — . 2. Glaziers cut glass — . 3. Plough- 
ing is now done — . 4. Come back — . 5. Answer a civil question — . 
6. Don't quaiTel — . 7. I will pay you — . 8. My eldest son was 
educated — . 9. We were all sitting — . 10. I lamented his death — . 
11. The chief strode — . 12. The fill moon rises — . 

Exercise 79. 

Pick out all the Extensions in the following sentences : — 

1. In this manner I considered my children a very valuable present 
made to my country. 2. The third time Sir Bedivere really threw 
the sword into the mere. 3. The infantry received these charges in 
square. 4. We shall soon be there. 5. Do not holla till you are out 
of the wood. 6. Call me early, mother dear. 7. We gradually got 
to see things more clearly. 8. Mr. Wilmot was by this blow soon 
determined to break off the match. 9. By that time all was over. 
10. He entered the city in a splendid triumph. 11. Rest you here 
awhile. 12. Come if you possibly can. 

Exercise 80. 

Analyse the following sentences : — 

• 1« Tbe noise startled me. 2. The horseman overtook them on the 
Igi S They had bright round eyes. 4. My axnit cov^T^Wct «^«& 
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thoughtfully with her hands. 5. Next morning I began school-life 
again. 6. She was sticking her needle into her £ice all the time. 7. 
Our little cottage was situated at the foot of a hill. 8. He carried a 
walking-stick in his left hand. 9. Over the mantelshelf stood a mo'iel 
of a frigate. 10. Presently a loud report was heard. 

Manner of working this and similar Exercises, 



No. 3. 



»» 



7. 



Subject with 

Enlargements 

(if any). 



They 

Our little 
cottage. 



Object with 

Enlargements 

(if any). 



bright round 
eyes. 



Predicate. 



Extensions. 



had 



was situated 



at the foot of 
ahiU. 



EXEBCISE 81. 

Sentences for Analysis contintied: — 

1. I had led this life about a month. 2. The man with the wooden 
leg was stumping about with a bucket of water. 3. One day I heai-d 
that Mr. OeaJde was come home. 4. Kext morning Mr. Shai-p came 
back. 5. School began in earnest next day. 6. Here I sit at the desk 
again, on a drowsy summer afternoon. 7. This treasure I laid at the 
feet of my jpatron. 8. There was only one other event of importance 
this half-year. 9. I had many a broken sleep inside the Yarmouth 
mail. 10. Mr. Barkis, the carrier, called for me in the morniog at six 
o'clock. 

No. 3. " That Mr. C. was come home ;" Noun Sent, Ol^j. of verb " heard." 
No. 3. Omit the word there in analysis : Subject "event " ; lYtdicate " was." 



Complex Sentences for Analysis. 

Exehcise 82. 

Adjectival Sentences introduced : — 

1. We are the deliverers of the commonwealth, who ease every man 
of his burden. 2. This petty Nero actually branded a boy who had 
offended him, with a red-hot iron. 3. The greatest part of Sir Roger's 
estate is tenanted by persons who have served himself or his ancestors. 
4. A mutiny broke out which all the vigour of Cromwell could hardly 
quell. 5. I determined to send my ekiest son to town, where his 
abilities might contribute to our su.p^Tt. ^» TtA *^a5avla'^'^xsr^asBa. 
who bore sway at Edinburgh, had \ooV^ oti C3kwV& NfiVfiB. «qss^^^^ 
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7. I had reached that stage of sleepiness, at which everything seems 
to swim before the eyes. 8. We breakfasted together on the honey- 
suckle bank, where my youngest daughter, at my request, sang to us. 

0. I did send 

To you for gold 

Which you denied me. 

Exercise 83. 

Adverbial Sentences introduced : — 

1. While our thoughts were thus employed, the hostess entered the 
room. 2. They fought equally, until the miller began to lose temper. 
3. When the two champions stood opposed to each other at the two 
extremities of the lists, the public expectation was strained to the 
highest pitch. 4. Open rebuke is better than secret love [is]. 5. The 
same execrable tyranny drove the younger part of us from the fires, 
when our feet were perishing with cold. 6. There has not been a 
lawsuit in the parish, since he has lived among them. 

7. I am so deeply smitten through the helm. 
That without help I may not last till morn. 

8. As I had some opinion of my son*s prudence, I was willing to 
entrust him with this commission. 9. Though the same room served 
us for parlour and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. 

10. Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Exercise 84. 

Noun Sentences introduced : — 

1. Frugal by habit, they scarcely knew that temperance was a virtue. 
2. I soon found by their looks they had met with a thousand misfortunes 
on the road. 3. I should like to hear how that is made good. 4. Finding 
himself now at his ease, he demanded of the guide who he was. 6. That 
the king could not impose taxes without consent of Parliament is ad- 
mitted to have been a fundamental law of England. 6. Wentworth 
distinctly saw in what manner his end could be obtained. 

7. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream. 

8. Who was to be Queen of Beauty on the present occasion, no one 
was prepared to guess. 9. I am informed that you are my enemy. 
10. 1 thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards. 
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VI, GEADUATED EXERCISES IN PASSING 
FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 



NOUNS. 

How to find out whether a word is a Noun or no, — 
Ask yourself the question — " Is this the name of any- 
thing ?" If it is, it is a Noun ; if it is not the name of 
anything, it is not a Noun. Take the sentence — 

"Manx herrings are very fine." 

Manx: is "Manx" the name of anything? No: we 
can say a " Manx cat," " Manx herrings," and Manx 
people : but there is no such thing as " a Manx." There- 
fore " Manx " is not a Noun. 

Herrings : is the word " herring " the name of any- 
# thing? — Yes; it is the name of a kind of fish. There- 
fore the word " herrings " is a Noun. 

Are — very : are these words the names of anything ? 
No ; therefore they are not Nouns. 

Fine: is "fine" the name of anything? No; we 
can say " fine " herrings, " fine " weather, " fine " 
feathers; but there is no such thing as a "fine;" — 
at least, not in this sense. Therefore " fine " is not a 
Noun. 

Sometimes it is not so easy lo <iL^e\^^ 'w'W^iwsx: •s^^^i'irs^ 
is a Noun or not. Take tlie senVeuci^— '•'' Ta^^^^^-^^ ^^ 
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good sailors." Is "Dutch" a Noun? Not properly; 
for it is not the name of anything. We can sa.y, Dutch 
boats, Dutch cheese, Dutch tulips, but not " a Dutch" 
The word ** Dutch " is really an Adjective, since it is 
used " to describe something " (see Gram., § 38). But 
it may also be used by itself, as the name of the people 
of Holland ; and then it may be called a Noun. •* The 
Dutch " is a short name for " the Dutch people." 



Exercise 85. 

1. Point out all the Nouns in the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. The house stood on a hill. 2. It was sheltered from the wind 
by a grove of oaks. 3. In the middle of the grove was a fine 
lawn. 4. Near the top rose a plentiful spring. 5. The spring 
rushed out of a rook covered with firs. 6. The stream formed a 
constant cascade of about thirty feet. 7. The bed of the stream 
was rocky and pebbly. 8. It fell into a lake at the foot of the MIL 
9. The lake was seen from every room in the front of the house. 
30. It was embellished with groups of beeches and elms. 11. The 
Chinese are a very clever people. 12. Austrian flour is finer than 
English. 



Exercise 86. 

Point out and distinguish the Common and the 
Proper Nouns in the foUow^ing sentences : — 

1. On Linden when the sun was low 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

2. The battle of Waterloo was fought on the eighteenth of June. 

3. Harold was killed at Senlac, in Sussex. 4. Yorkshire is the 
largest English county. 5. Mount Everest is the loftiest mountain 
in the world. 6. William landed with his army at Torbay in 
Devonshire. 

7. Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this Lord Ullin's dauo:hter. 



•o' 



8. Staffordshire is celebrated for its potteries. 9. Shakespeare 
lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 10. Prince Charles hid in 

an oak-tree after the battle of Worcester. \\. "Po^ Ajdrian FV. 

was an EngliBbm&n. 12. Saturday is a w\io\e YvoWAa.^. \^. Tt«» 
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were five Saturdays in February 1880. 14. TJie Czar Nicholas 
visited Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. 

Exercise 87. 

N.B. — ^Romember that things not seen with the oyo 
have names as well as visible objects. Take such words 
as kindnesSy happiness, duty. Is the word '' kindness " 
used as the name of anything ? Yes ; it is the name wo 
give to a par|;icular disposition or feeling. Therefor© 
** kindness " is a Noun. Is the word " happiness " used 
as the name of anything? Yes; it is tlio name of a 
state of mind. Therefore " happiness " is a Noun. Is 
the word " duty " used as the name of anything ? Y^cs ; 
it is the general name for all we ought to do. Tliei eioro 
" duty " is a Noun. 

Point out all the Nouns in the following sentences : — 

1. As we lived near the road, we often had Iho tmvellor or 
stranger visit us. 2. Our cousins too, even to tlie fortieth degree, 
all remembered their relationship. 3. My wifo always insistecl 
that as they were of the same flesh and blood, they should sit at 
the same table. 4. Some men gaze with admiration at tho colours 
of a tulip or tho wing of a butterfly. 5. I was by nature au 
admirer of happy faces. 6. Our eldeat son was named Georgo 
after his uncle, who left us some money. 7. Moses v/as our next 
boy, and after an interval of twelve years we had two sons more. 
8. William was educated at Oxford. 9. Tho profits of my living 
amounted to about tiurty-fivo pounds a year. 10. i^ho had youth, 
health, and innocence in her iavour. 11. She was remarkable for 
the sweetness of her disposition. 12. Pride goetli before destruction 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. 

EXERCISK 81-. 

Point out all tho Nouns in tho following sentenco?, 
stating whether they are Common or Pioper, and giving 
also their Gender and Number, with the Plural or 
Singular of each, as the case may be : — 

Kead thus : — 

ChJJd; Common Noun; Common Qie\i<k«* ^vti<?ular Number! 
PJuraJ, "ohUdren." 
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1. I expect my two nephews to spend the holidays with me. 2. 
The old naiiny-gottt gave careful instructions to the seven kids. 
8. Seven fut kine were feeding by the river. 4. Six of the boarders 
have taken the measlea. [When the word is used only in tlio Plural, 
say '* no Singular ;" wheu only in the Singular, say, " no Plural."] 
5. The duke had been many years a widower. 6. The cook should 
cut the beef up into dice. 7. The dog was old, and his teeth were 
too rotten to hold the wolf. 8. The sportsmen killed fifty brace of 
birds between them. 9. The sheep of Persia have very hirge taik 
10. Man has but one mouth and two ears. 11. When the cat id 
away, the mice play. 12. Who killed Cock-robin? I, said the 
Sparrow. 13. Our sovereign is a widow. 14. The ram and the stag 
have strong horns. 



Exercise 89. 

Work as the preceding : — 

1. The worthy knight was honestly afraid of witches. 2. That 
big- drake is splendidly marked. 3. Tiurn, gentle hermit of tlio 
dale ! 4. Every cottager here keeps a pig. 5. It was all for that 
unhappy hai-t ! 

0. 'Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim's cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

7. The heir to this fine estate is a helpless cripple. 8. The ewe- 
lamb lity ia ilie peasant's bosom. 9. Mr. Anderson was called the 
AVizard of the North. 10. Thou Sun, shine on her gloriously! 
11. The last dying speecli of poor Puss. 12. Nuns fret not at 
their convent's narrow room. 13. Go to the ant, thou sluggard. 
14. Peter was beating the jackass unmercifully. 

Exercise 90. 

Work as the preceding : — 

1. That Alderiiey cow is a very beautiful creature. 2. The 
heifer is not so strongly built as the ox. 3. Horses are mostly well 
treated in England. 4. My guardian is an exceedingly kind person. 
5. Many people have a goose for dinner on New-year's-day [may be 
treated as one word]. 6. Poor Hodge has left a large family. 7. 
There are plenty of roach in that stream. 8. I am fond of both 
chess and dj^ughis. 9. On cherubim and seraphim full royally He 
rode. 10. I have lost all my memoranda. 11. There is a long 
list of errata at the. end. 12. Standing water is mostly full of 
animalcula. fThe Sing, is animalculnm.'i 1^. ¥1x^1^ <ihvLd has 
beard ofJadeph and his brethren. 14, T\ie \>x\CLe ^^ca «k «^'«^«N.^x^ 
^ai the bridegroom, was a widower. 
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N.B. — The following section and all exercises marlrd 
with an asterisk should be omitted by young beginners. 

Colleotiye and Abstract Nouns. 

(^School Manual of English Grammar, p, 7.) 

Two kinds of Nouns should be specially noticed : 
Collective Nouns and Abstract Common Nouns. 

1. Collective Nouns, — A Collective Noun denotes a 
number of persons or things forming one body : as, 
ci'owdy committee, group, jury, parliament. 

2. Abstract Nouns. — Abstract Nouns are the names 
not of objects, but of ideas. 

The following classes of Abstract Nouns may bo 
enumerated : — 

(1.) Names of qualities: as, whiteness, blackness, height, 
depth, wisdom, stupidity, etc. 

(2.) Names of states or conditions of things ; as, life, 
death, time, space, reign, friendship, etc. 

(3.) Names of passions and powers of the mind : as, 
love, natred, jealousy, memory, <fec. 

(4.) Names of actions or processes: as, reading, 
writing, multiplication, division, &c. 

(5.) Names of arts and sciences : as, poetry, sculpture, 
astronomy, &o. 

Exercise 91.* 

Point out all the Collective and Abstract Nouns in 
the following sentences : — 

Head thus :— 
Diffioolty : Common Noun ; Abstract, &o. 

1. He had great difficulty in making his way through the 
crowd. 2. I was struck with tlie unusual attiMitiveucBs of the con- 
gregation. 8. This group is distitv^u\ah^;d by the wonderful 
beauty and lustre of the stars 'wYiioYv coTtt^?>o \\,» \.'^*\v\^\»««s' 
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ber of a jury is required to pay strict attention to the proceedings. 
5. Algebra is a subject of more than common difficulty. 6. These 
groups were all engaged in earnest conversation. 7. The Greeks 
have never been equalled in sculpture. 8. Greorge III.'s is the 
longest reign in English history. 9. The committee should fairly 
consider the qualifications of ail the candidates. 10. His life was 
prolonged to a period far beyond the common lot of humanity. 

Exercise 92.* 

Point out all the Abstract Nouns in the following 
paragraph, stating to which of the classes enumerated 
each belongs : — 

Henby II. 

" Young as he was, Henry mounted the throne with a resolute 
purpose of government which his reign carried steadily out. His 
practical, serviceable frame suited the hardest worker of his lime. 
... * He never sits down,* said one who observed him closely : ' he 
is always on his legs from morning to night.* Orderly in business, 
careless in appeamnce, sparing in diet, never resting or giving his 
servants rest, chatty, inquisitive, endowed with a singular charm 
of address and strength of memory, obstinate in love or hatred, a 
fair scholar, a great hunter ; his general air that of a rough, pas- 
sionate, busy man ; Heni7*s personal character told directly on the 
character of his reign. His accession marks the period of amal- 
gamation, when neighbourhood and traffic and intermarriage drew 
Englishmen and Normans so rapidly into a single people, that the 
two races soon cease to be distinguishable from each other."* 
(^Green.) 

Exercise 93.* 

Classify the following Nouns, as Common or Proper : 
stating also which of the Comwion Kouns are Collec- 
tive or Abstract ; and if Abstract, to which of the 
kinds enumerated they belong : — 

Eun 
hope 
zeal 
mob 
crew 
poetry 
Greece 
council 
cruelty 

I. Diet, 



moon 


queen 


law 


meeting 


science 


czar 


world 


electricity 


religion 


Tory 


li.aht 


degree 


duration 


royalty 


air 


board 2 


happiness 


prospect 


Greek 


Christian 


emperor 


ocean 


gas 


Turk 


diet* 


crown 


heat 


pauperism 
wealth 


Englishman 


republic 


fire 


ballot 


despotism. 


CTO^^ 


^\s\i 


kind of varlia 


.merit. 2. "Boatd •. ifte«LTv\t\%» 


a commxtUt. 
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Nominative Case. 

How to find the Nominative Case in a sentence, — Turn 
the sentence into a question with Who? or What? 
Thus: 'Joab killed Abner/ Who killed Abner?— 
Answer, *Joab.* *Joab* is the Nominative Case. 
'There was an old mulbenytree in the garden.' 

* What was there in the garden ? * Answer, * an old 
mnlberry-tree * — * Mulberry-tree * is the Nominative 
case. 

In parsing, the Noun by itself is called the Nomina- 
tive Case or Subject to the Verb. Thus, in the last 
example, the subject is simply * a mulberry-tree * (not 

* an old mulberry-tree '). 

Exercise 94. 

Point out all the Nominative Cases in the following 
sentences : — 

Eead thus : — 

1. Thus did Job continually. Who did thus? — ^ 
Answer, * Job (did).* Nom. Case, * Job.* 

2. There is a very wonderful cave near Settle. 
' What is there near Settle ? * — Answer, * a very won- 
derful cave.* Nom. Case * cave.* 

N.B. — The italics show what part of the sentence is to he 
turned into a Question, 

1. At a convent in France twenty poor people tcere served with 
dinner every day. 2. A dog belonging to the convent was always 
present at this meal. 3. Sometimes the guests threw scraps to tlio 
dog. 4. Sometimes the poor creature went dinnerless. 6. Each 
guest rang a belly and his share ioas given to him through a small 
opening. (5. One day the dog cunningly rang the hell for himself. 
7. The trick sncceededy and Uie sagacious Bnimal got a portion for 
himself. 8. Out spoke the hardy Highland wight (fellow). 
1). Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 10. Then 
rose irom sea to sky tlie last farewell. 11. The next dav there 
came three other visitors. 12. Never was such a siglit seen before I 
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Vocative and Possessive Cases. 

The Vocative Case is easily known, from its being 
a sort of call : John ! I want you. Also it stands by 
itself; and is followed by a Note of Exclamation (!), 
or a Comma. 

The Possessive Case may be known by its answering 
the question " Whose ? " Take the sentence, " Tom's 
face shone.** " Whose face shone ? ** Answer, " Tom's." 
" rm?i'«" is the Possessive Case. Also the Possessive 
Case has always an apostrophe after it (see Gr. § 35). 

Exercise 95. 

N.B. — Words icithin brackets [ ] are to he omitted. 

Point out the Nouns in the following sentences; 
naming the kind [Common or Proper], Gender, Num- 
ber, and Case : — 

1. John! I have been looking for you. 2. The sailor's purse 
was soon empty. 3. Corporal, I hear that you are a brave 
Hello w]. 4. Suspended to the corporars [watch-chain] was a 
leaden bullet. 5. Neighbour, do you sell ladies' [slippers]? 
6. My young friend, we should never amuse ourselves at our 
neighbour's [expense]. 7. Thank you. Sir! was the reply; and 
the lad*s face lighted up with a bright [smile]. 8. ** Dandie," 
he said to the dog, ** your master's boot^jack is lost. Go and 
seek it." 9. Now, children, listen ; the story is called the * Pig's 
[stratagem].* 10. I beg your [pardon], madam: I had not 
observed that it was the ladies* [carriflge]. 11. Porter, will you 
carry that [parcel] into the passengers* [waiting-room]. 12. 
Now, children, wasn't that dog's nature nobler than his master's ? 

N.B. — Exercises on the Objective and Dative Causes are 
deferred till after the consideration of the Transitive Verb, 

Apposition : Syntax, Kule 8. 
Exercise 96. 

Point out and parse all Nouns in Apposition in th^ 
following sentences : — 

Thus:— 

Boat: Common Noun; Neuter, Sing. Number, Nom. Case, in 
Apposition to Dcmglas, 
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1. The ** Donglas/' a first-class boat, will leave Liverpool every 
other day. 2. Slrius, the brightest star in the heavens, is 30,00i) 
times as remote as Neptune, the most distant planet. 3. The 
true forget-me-not, a lovely blue flower, grows in watery place'!*. 
4. My uncle, a great friend of dumb animals, regularly feeds 
about a score of dogs, pensioners upon his bounty. 5. My bootf, 
a new pair, were out to shreds by the sharp stones. G. Fre<lerick 
the Great, king of Prussia, paid particular attention to his guards. 
7. The gorilla, a large and powerful ape, was discovered by 
M. du Ghaillu, a French traveller. 8. He gave his nephew, a 
fine little lad, a puppy, a young terrier. 9. Carry that jxirccl to 
Mr. Miller's, the tailor's.* 10. I, Ntjbuchadnezzar, make a decree. 
11. Rome, the capital of Italy, and Constantinople, the capitad of 
the Greek empire, were each built on seven hills. 12. Hail, Holy 
Light, offspring of heaven first-lx)rn. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Hoio to find out which words are Adjectives, Romembor 
that an Adjective is ** a word that is used to describe some- 
thing" (§ 38). Ask yourself the question — " Does this 
word descrilDe anything ? " If it does, it is an Ad- 
jective ; if it does not, it is not an Adjective. Tako 
the sentence, " The early tree is just coming out into 
leaf." Does the word " early " describe anything V — 
Yes ; it describes the " tree." Therefore " early " is 
an Adjective. 

Does the word ** the " describe anything ? — Yes ; it 
describes which "early tree" is meant. Therefore 
** the " is an Adjective. 

Exercise 97. 

Point out all the Adjectives in the following sen- 
tences, and say what Noun each belongs to : — 

Thus :— 

1. Llt^e : Adjective : belonging to Noun cottage, 

N.B. — Omit the words a, an, tlie. 

1. Our little cottage stood at the foot of a sloping hill. 2. My 
farm consisted of about twenty acres of excellent land. 3. There 



• But it is more usual to say, Mr. Miller, the tailoi 's, the Bign of be Possessive 
being used only once. So we say, at Mesata. "BVacX %x\^ V3ix^««Cv, \sRi\.'*5Si5a85«%x 
plack'a and Green's ; the whole phrase \)eVTVg x^^wc^'eA, «& Wkfe «:^\'«si\jsOk» 
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was a beautiful meadow behind, and a prattling river beibre. 
4. My house consisted of but one story. 5. Breakfast was always 
ready at a certain time. 6. Here when the weather was fine, we 
sat together in the calm evenings. 7. The huntsman passed us 
with great swiftness, -followed by four or five persons more, who 
seemed in equal haste. 8. He came toward us with a careless air. 

9. Tell mo what you think of our new visitor. 10. I am sorry, 
cried I, that we ha?e no neighbour or stranger to take part in this 
gooi cheer. 

Exercise 98. 

Point out all the Adjectives in the following sen- 
tences ; stating what kind of an Adjective each is, of 
what Degree of Comparison, if compared (if not, say 
" not compared ") ; and what Noun it belongs to : — 

Thus :— 

Six: Adj. of Number; not compared; belongs to Noun < sailors* 
understood. 

N.B. — Omit the words a, an, the. 

1 . Six of the crew let down a bosct into the sea. 2. In about half 
an hour the boat was overset by a sudden gust from the North. 
3. The slope was so ;]:radual that I walked nearly a mile before I 
got to the shore. 4. I lay down on the grass, which was very short 
and soft. 5. [My] hair, which was long and thick, was tied down 
strongly to the ground. 6. In a little time I felt something alive 
moving on [my] left le^. 7. In an instant I felt above a hundred 
arrows discharged ou my left hand. 8. By good luck I had on me 
a buflf jerkin, which they could not pierce. 9. I believed I might 
bo a match for the greatest army they could bring against me. 

10. He appeared to be of middle age, and taller than any of the 
other three who attended him. 11. I answered in a few words, but 
in a roortt submissive manner. 12. They sluug up with the 
greatest dexterity one of their largest hogsheads. 

Obs, The words a, an, the, may be treated thus : — 

1. the: Adj. of Distinction (commonly called Defi- 
nite Article) ; not compared : belongs to Noun " crew'* 

2. a : Adj. of Number (commonly called Indef. Art.), 
not compared : belongs to Noun " boat." 
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Adjectives used as Noons. 

When you wish to decide wliat mrt of s^wech a 
word is, tiiiiik only of the way in which it is used in 
the case before you. 

Many Adjectives are also used as Nouns. Thus wo 
may say ** a round table," where the word ** round " is 
used to describe something (a table) and is therefore 
an Adjective ; and a round of beef, where the word 
*' round " is the name of something (a particular joint), 
and is therefore a Noun. Here is a list of connuou 
Adjectives which are also used as Nouns :—«(/M«rtf, 
oblong, oval, green, blue, deep, shallow, good, evil, dark, 
light 

Exercise 90. 

In the following sentences point out which of the 
words in italics are Adjectives and which are Nouns : — 

1. There is to be a matoh on tlie Oval to-da)'. 2. Tlu» wutor In 
deep enougli to drown n man. 8. Many children are utruid of tlio 
dark. 4. It is light all night now. 5. Some of thc> Hiiipo drift(>d 
on fallows, 6. Kenning ton Green is no hinjiftr (jrceu. 7. Wo 
dined off a capital round of beef. 8. An oUotig room is iK'ttcr than 
a square one. 9. Kverybody has licard ot tho KnightH of tho 
Boutid Table. 10. Louni to swim in shallow yfaUr. 11. Jilite in 
used by laundresses in getting up linen. 12. Tho hlarhtf l(M)ked 
down upon the mean whites as they wore en lied. 18. The* volun- 
teers are firing blank cartridge 14. God defend thortV*^.' 15. 
The Jews suflered fearful wrongs at tho haudn of the Chrihtiuns. 
16. Almost all Holland is a iH^rfect flat. 17. Hood \vns nuiy bo 
bought for a shilling a gross. 18. Ho was tho i-ight man for tho 
place. 19. In an instant all was dark. 20. Is labour a good, or 
an evil f 21. That is tlio grosstst folly. 

Nouns used as Adjectives. 

We have seen that many Adjectives may he used as 
Nouns. Also many Nouns may he used as Adjectivos. 
Thus if we say, *' Cotton is grown in America,'* the 
word " cotton " is used as the name of a thing, and is 
therefore a Noun (see § 9). 

But when wo «pcak of ** a coUow ^t^>s»»>^ *^^ ^vs^ 
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" cotton " is used to describe something (namely a 
dress), and is therefore an Adjective (see § 38). 

Here are a few of the commonest of the Nouns which 
are thus used also as Adjectives : — gold, silver, brass, 
iron, steel, stone, glass, silk, cotton, linen, worsted, flannel, 
cloth. When the names of places are used to describe 
diflferent kinds of goods, they become Adjectives : — as, 
Paris goods ; Sheffield knives, Birmingham jewellery, &c. 
Hero, "Paris," *' Sheffield," "Birmingham," must be 
parsed as Adjectives of Quality. 

Exercise 100. 

In the following sentences, point out which of the 
words in italics are Nouns and which are Adjectives: — 

1. A steel chain will do for a silver watch. 2. The case of that 
watch is of gold, 15 carats fine. 3. Woollen garments are far 
warmer than cotton garments. 4. Stone walls do not a prison 
make. 5. They wrapped the body in fine linen and laid it in a 
sfone coffin. 6. Those Birmingham diamonds are nothing but glaas. 
7. People who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 8. 
Mancliestsr goods are largely used in India. 9. Is that a Geneva 
watch or an English one ? 10. They all knit their own stockings 
of worsted. 11. Welsh flannel is considered very good. 12. The 
Derbyshire hills consist chiefly of limestone. 13. A i?ood cloth coat 
will wear a long time. 14. He wears the finest West- of -England 
cloth. 15. We say "the golden age," but "a gold ring" (not a 
golden ring). IG. The common talk of Lancashire folk would not 
be understood by Sussex or Hampshire people. 17. Are those 
London or Paris goods ? 

PRONOUNS. 

EXKRCISE 101. 

In the following passages, show that each of the 
words in italics is a Pronoun, by explaining what 
Noun it stands for : — 

Read thus : — 

"Which" is a Pronoun, because it stands for the Noun " earth- 
quake," &c. 

/. On the occABion of the earthqwake -ujliicK ui'a.dft wich. ravages 
7// tJj^ laJ^od of St. Domingo in the yevvt 111^^ vv Tie^x^^^ Vsvsa.^ 
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herself alone in tlie. house of her master aud mistiX'tM, with thtir 
youngedt child, whom she Duned. The houMO »hook to iU fouiulu- 
tion. Everyone had taken flight; sJie alone could not ibcaiKs 
without leaving her inftint charge in danger. iShe Hew to tli(> 
ciiumber where it lay in the most profound uleep. At tliat nionicnt. 
the walld of the house full in. Auxious only for the safety of 
her foster-child, she threw herself over it, and serving as a NUt 
of arcli, saved it from destruction. The child was indeeil tuived ; 
but the unfortunate negress died soon attor, the victim of Ltr 
tiJelity. {Percy Atiecdotes.) 

2. When Columbus, after having discoviTetl the webtirn h« mi- 
sphere, was, by order of the Kinij of Spain, brought home froui 
America in chains, the captain or the ship, tr/40 was intinuitily 
acquainted with his character, his knowledge, and his taltnth, 
offered to free him from his chains, and make Ids ]>u8sago n.s 
agreeable as possible. Columbus rejected this fiiendly ofler tchich 
was thus made to him, saying: '* Sir, I thank youj but these ehains 
are the rewards and honours for my service's from my king tchom I 
have served as faithfully as God ; and as »uch I will carry than with 
me to the grave." {lb.) 

Exercise 102. 

In the following paragraph, say what kind of a 
Pronoun each of tho words in italics is; aud what 
Xoun it stands for. 

Thus;— 
whom: Belative Pron. stands for Noun ** boys." 

Anecdote op Eton Hoys. 

Two boys, one of uhom was Lord Baltunore, went out hh(X)ting. 
Theywere detected . . by a roaster ic/to onme up quickly enough 
to one of them to discover his ])erson. Tho detected culprit was 
flogged pretty severely, and threatened with repetitions of the baiue 
discipline, if he did not discover his companion, tr/10, being movo 
swift of f(iot, had escaped unknown. This^ however, he persistoil 
in refusing, in spite of reiterated punishment. His companion, 
trho was confined to his room at his boarding house by a sore 
throat, tchich he had got by leaping into n tlilch to e^cu|)e detec- 
tion, on hearing what his friend was suffering on his account, went 
to the school with his throat wrapped up, and nobly told the 
master that he was the boy xoho was out shooting with the youth, 
tr/ro with such magnanimous perseverance hud refused to give up 
his name." {Percy Anecdotes.) 
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Exercise 103. 

Point out what Case each of the Personal Pronouns 
in italics is : — 

*^* Only Nominative, Possessive, and Vocative 
introduced. See Ex. 95, N.B. 

1. To-morrow we start on our journey. 2. The oonibat deepens, 
on ye brave ! 3. Go to the ant, thou sluggard ! 4. He caught a 
fly and dipt its feet in melted wax. 5. The day is ours, not theirs. 

6. The squall caught us just as we were rounding the corner. 

7. Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! 8. They began the work 
and w.^ finished it. 9. Send me your knife, will you ? 10. All the 
glory is thine. 11. Those drawings are mine. His are the moun- 
tains and the valleys His. 

N.B. — The pupil should bear in mind that the 
words my, thy, etc., may also be parsed as Adjectives. 
See § 53. . 

Exercise 104. 

Point out and classify all the Pronouns in the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

1. Who goes there? 2. This is the house that Jack built. 3. 
I was bound apprentice to Mr. Bates, with whom I continued four 
years. 4. When I came back, I resolved to settle in London : to 
which my master encouraged me ; and by him I was recommended 
to several patients. 5. 1 was extremely tired, and with that, and 
the heat of the weather, I found myself much inclined to sleep. 
6. Oh yes ; anybody can see how that is done. 7. Do you know 
who that gentleman is? (Is "that" a Pronoun here? — No; 
because it is not used for a Noun but imth a Noun.) 8. Gomo 
now, that is more than one can stand. 9. The hair of dogs is 
sliaggier than that of cats. 10. I made a sign with the hand 
that was loose, putting it to the other to signify that I desired my 
liberty. 11. All this I was told ; for while it was done I lay in a 
profound sleep. 12. None can tell what I suffered from their 
malice. 13. This will never do ! 14. Can naught but blood our 
feud atone? 

Exercise 105. 

Recapitulatory. 

Point out all Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns in 
the following passage. In tlae can^ oi ^ovms^ ^ta.te the 
Jtj'nd, gender, numl^r and case ; m \^i^ casa ol K^^^^ 
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tives state the kind, degree, and the Noun to which 
each belongs : in the case of Pronouns, state the kind 
and the Noun for which each stands, also Gondor, 
Number, and Case. Thus : — 

people : Ommon Noun, oommon gender ; plural, Noininutivu 
Calic. 

the: Adj. of Distinction [commonly called Definite Article], 
belongs to Noun ** people." 

I: Personal Pronoun ; stands for the speaker ; Common Gend(r, 
Sing. Number, Nom. Case. 

wbieh: Rel. Pronoun, referring to Antecedent noine; Neulir 
Gender, Sing. Number* Obj. Case, governed by verb "heard." 

"When the people observed I was quiet, they discharged no 
more arrows; but by the noise tthich I heard, I know their num- 
bers increased ; and about four yards from me, over against my 
right ear, I heard a knocking for above an iiotir. like that of 
people at work: when turning my head that way, as mcII as the 
pegs and strings would permit me, I s>iw a stage erected about a 
foot and a half from the ground, Ciipable of holding four of the 
inhabitants of Lilliput, witli two or tiiree ladders to moufit it; 
horn which, one of them, who seemed to be a person of quality, 
made me a long speech, of which I understood not one syllable." 
{Gtdltver,) 

VERBS. 

How to tell a Verb. — Ask yourself the qucBtion — 
Does this word state anything? Does it say that some- 
thing took place or was so? If it does, it is a A'erb ; 
if not, it is not a Verb.* Take the phrase, *' good 
butter." Do these words state anything, or tell us 
anything? No; therefore, they are neither of them 
Verbs. 

But suppose we say " This butter is good." Now wo 
state something ; and the particular word by moans of 
which we are able to do so — the word " is " — is a A'erb. 

Take again the phrase " a journey to Italy." These 
words state nothing ; and therefore they are none of 
them verbs. But KUi)pose we say, '* He took a journey 



• Tbi» doea Dot apply to the lnfiu\Uve MocA ux \\w V«s\V\\}\x^. 'VVfe^^TXWKC \ft •. 
kind ofSoun, mnd the Utter a k\nd ol AAie«X\v*. V»ftfe YAKttiaM.* 
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to Italy." Now we state something; and the word 
" took " is a Verb. 

Another way of telling a Yerb is from its meaning. 
The great mass of Verbs signify some kind of action ; 
as, I read, I write, I walk, I sleep ; or else they signify 
a state, as, I am, I exist, I become. 

Exercise 106. 

Point out all the Verbs in the following sentences, 
and mention the Subject about which something is said ; 

[Kead thus : Verb, was ; Subject, the sea, <fec.] 

1. The sea was tempestuous. 2. The thermometer fell to 
several degrees below zero. 3. The winds whistle loud and the 
btars glimmer clear. 4. The snow lay on the ground for six 
weeks. 5. Year after year my flock it grew. 6. Bright the 
lamps shone o*er fuir women and brave men. 7. Thou shalt not 
sut'thc a kid in its mother's milk. 8. The children strewed the 
ground with flowers. 9. Then burst his mighty heart. 10. The 
^'irls knit their own stockings. 11. As soon as he had put the 
lid OQ, the pot began [to boil]. 12. The wind swept drearily 
uciOiH the moor. 

Exercise 107. 

Point out the Verbs, Transitive and Intransitive, in 
the iollowing passage, with the Subject (Nominative 
Case) to each : — 

[Thus : found : Verb Trans., Subject " we."] 

N.B.— Bracketed words [ ] are to he omitted. 

"In the right coat pocket of the nian-mountuin, after the 
strictest search, we found only one great piece of coarse cloth. . . 
In the lelt pocket we saw a huge silver chest, which we were not 
able [to lift]. Wo desired it should be opened, and one of us stept 
into it, whereupon he found himself up to the mid-leg in a sort of 
dust, which set us both a-sneczing for several times together. In 
another pocket there was a sort of engine, from the back of which 
wore extended twenty long poles; . . . wherewith we conjecture 
tlie man-mountain combs his head. ... In the large pocket . . . 
we saw a liollow pillar of iron, which was fastened to a strong 
I»i(<ce of timber. ... In the smaller pocket on the right side were 
H.'wrnl round Qat pieces of wliitc m\d red luetal; . . . some of 
//iff n/jJic, which senmcd [to be;\ aWxer, wete so W^^ wA\!ka^^M>i 
//jii/ my cctuiadv and I could haidiy ^\i^\.;\ iXieui^ 
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Exercise 108. 
The Indicative Mood. 
Parse all the Verbs in the following sontonoos : — 

[Thus : saw : Verb Trans., Strong Conjugation ; 

Principal Tenses, see, saw, seen : Indie. Mood, PaKt 
ndef. Tense, Sing. Number, Ist Person ; agreeing with 
Subject " I."] 

1. I saw the dog. 2. The dog was gnawing a bone. 8. A man 
was beating the dog with a stick. 4. As soon as ho had finished 
ho went away. 5. Thou wilt not leave us. 6. Wo shall dino in 
town. 7. To-morrow at this time we shall bo steaming out into 
the Atlantic. 8. I shull soon have used all my gum. 9. The cock 
is crowing, the green fields sleep in tlio sun. 

10. His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers hold the pen. 
When Kempenfeldt went down, 
With twice four hundred men. 

Exercise 109. 
More Difficult Verbs. 

Indicative Mood — continued. 
Parse all Verbs i^ the following sentences : — 

1. The fleece was hanging on a tree. 2. 1 tell thee, thou hast 
lied! 3. The skeleton had Inin there for three months. 4. Thoy 
sat for nine hours. 5. The spy lay down upon the ground and 
after he had lain there about ten minutes he arose. (>. The mm 
will work night and day. 7. Soon Iho river will have burst its 
banks. 8. The young cuckoo had tlirust the small birds out. 
9. That gale will have laid the corn sadly. 10. We shall soon be 
passing over Ghat Moss. 11.0 thou that tollcst good tidings to 
Zion! 12. The boys had dragged the load three miles. 13. He 
was sitting in the sun. 14. Nay, nav, my little girl, quoth he 1 
15. The blow had broken de Boone's skull. 

Exercise 110. 
Indicative Mood — continued. 
Negative and Interrogative Forms. 
Parse all Verbs in the following sentences : — 
Thus ; shall (we) go : Verb, livtiaua,^ irregular : 
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** go, "went, gone : " Indie. Mood, Fut. Indef. Tense, 
interrog. form, Ist pers. plur., agrees with Subject 
** we." 

1. Shall wc go to Llandudno this summer? 2. Did you see 
tliht shooting btar ? No, I did not see it 3. Have you ever seen 
a glow-worm ? 4. Shall you join the tennis-club ? 5. Where did 
you get those violets? t>. How did you manage that? 7. Did 
our side win ? 8. Shall you accept the invitation ? 9. Did your 
uncle give you that Iwlf-crown? 10. What were you doing? 
11. We did not hear the bell. 12. Did not great Julius bleed for 
justice' sake ? 

Exercise 111. 
Imperative and Subjunctive Moods. 

Parse all Verbs in the following sentences : — 

1. Though he die, others will follow his example. 2. If this be 
so, then briii<2: us word anon. 3. Take heed thou do it not 4. If 
such there be — go, mark him well ! 5. Oh, wert thou in the 
cauld blast ! 6. Were I you, I should not be myself. 7. Tliou 
slialt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com. 8. See if he 
brcatiic. 9. I wish it were so! 10. Give the poor dog a bone. 
11. Devise not mischief against thy neighbour. 12. Gro to tbe ant, 
thou sluggard ! Consider her ways and be wise. 

The Direct Object. 

" A Transitive Verb denotes an action not confined 
to the doer, but taking eflfect upon something else." 
(§ 08.) 

This "something else" on which the action takes 
effect is called the Direct Object of the Verb; or 
simply, the Object. (Syntax, Rule 9.) 

How to find out the Object of a Tramittve Verb, — Turn 
the sentence into a question with whomf or whatf 
befijre it : the answer to the question will be the Direct 
Object of the Verb. Thus: "Joab killed Abner." 
Wliom did he kill? Answer, " Abner." "Abner" is 
the Direct Object, and is in the Objective Case. " Tom 
gave Harry a knife.'* " What did Tom give to Harry?" 
Answer, " a knife." " Knife " is the Direct Object of 
the Verb *'gave." 
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Exercise 112. 

Find out tho Direct Object in the following sen- 
tences i — 

Thus : — 1. Bassanio chose, <feo. — " What did ho 
chooso?" — Answer, "the leaden casket."— Direct Ob- 
ject, '* casket." 

1. Bassanio chose the leaden casket. 2. Tlie leaden casket 
contained a portrait of Portia. 3. A bear i^ill not touch a dead 
body. 4. A brave man will never leave his friend in the lurch. 
5. The plague first smote the mules and dogs. 0. The king 
restort^d the butler to favour, but hanged the baker. 7. How long 
have you had that book ? [Thus : — How long have you had ichat i 
—Answer, "that book."— -Direct Object, "book."] 8. The tiger 
opened his jaws to devour the traveller. U. The voracious monster 
dispatched the tiger. 10. The young cuckoo tlirusts the small 
birds out of the neet. 11. The old sailor made tho boy a l)oat. 
IWhat did ho make?] 12. My uncle 1ms sent mo u t>ot of chetts. 

EXKKCISK 113. 

Take tho same sentences and parse all the Transitive 
Verbs, with their Direct Objects : — 

[Parse the Nouns thus: — 1. Casket: Noun, Com- 
mon, Neuter; Sing. Number, Objective Case; Direct 
Object of Verb " chose." 

For the parsing of a Verb, see Ex. 108.] 

The Indirect Object.* 

The Indirect Object also follows the Verb, and do- 
notes tho person to whom something is given or for 
whom something is made or done. (Syntax, Kulo 11.) 
The Indirect Object is said to be in tho Dative Case. 

Eoio to know the Indirect Object. — If a Noun or Pro- 
noun is the Indirect Object of a Verb, you can put in 
either to or for before it ; not only without altering the 
sense, but even making it clearer : as, " Give me the 
book"— i.e. "Give the book to me."--The l^onoun m6 
is the Indirect Object and is said to be in the Dative 
Caao. 
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Exercise 114.* 

Point out all the Indirect Objects in the following 
sentences, with the Verbs on which they depend. 

1. ni give thee a silver pound. 2. My father has promised me 
a watch. 3. Go and call me a cab, please. 4. Bring us some 
more bread, waiter ! 5. Heaven grant us a good harvest this year ! 
6. Go and cut me a few flowers. 7. I will write you a longer 
letter next time. 8. The teacher read the children the story of the 
wolf and the seven kids. 9. I have knitted mother a pair of warm 
stockings. 1^. Hiram built Solomon a palace. 11. The soldier 
^ave the sailor a blow with the flat of his sword. 12. Papa has 
bought us a beautiful set of croquet 

Exercise 115. 

Take the same sentences (Ex. 114), and parse fully 
all the Transitive Verbs, and their objects Direct and 
Indirect. 

Infinitive Mood. 

The Infinitive Mood is a kind of Noun, for it is used 
to name any action or state : as, to worky to sleep, etc. 
(See Abstract Nouns, p. 81.) 

Hence it may be used as the Subject of another Verb 
in the Indicative Mood : as, " to read well is no easy 
matter." Here " to read " is the Subject of the Verb 
*' is " and may be looked upon as being in the Nomina- 
tive Case. 

Its most common use is as the Object or the Comple- 
ment of another Verb. 

(1) As Object of a Transitive Verb: — 
** Now I begin to understand.** 

Here ** begin " is a Transitive Verb, and the Infini- 
tive, " to understand," is its Object ; so that it may bo 
regarded as being in the Objective case. 

(2) As complement of a Verb : — 
** I agree to take the house." 

Here " agree " is not a Transitive Verb, and cannot 

take a Direct Object. The Infinitive *' to take " defines 

and completeB the sense of the Verb ** agree," and is 

therefore caJJed its Complemeiit \ExT5>Ttw^,^\i\fe\^»— 
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" Tho latte» of two Verbs is put in tho Infinitive 
Mood "]. 

Tho infinitive Mood is also used with Adjectives to 
define and modify their api)lication : as, *♦ ^('khI to eat,'* 
** pleasant to look at:* It is then aiUcd tho coniplo- 
ment of tho Adjective. 

The Infinitive Mood may also he used with a Noun, 
to describe something : as, »» a time to lancjU;' - a day 
to he remembered:* W/ hen so used it has the nature of 
an Adjective, § 38; when used with an Intransitive 
Verb or an Adjective, it may be ro^ardcd as Adverbial. 

EXKRCISE 110.* 

Infinitives only to be parsed. 

[Thus: — to ride: Verb, Intrans., strong, *'ri(li% rode, 
ridden :" Infin. Mood, Indef. form : Object of I'rans. 
Verb, " I am learning."] 

1. I am learoing to ride. 2. To bo forewnim d is to bofoienriniHi. 
3. Are those pears fit to oat? 4. I hojicd to hav(i finiHluHl my work 
before you came. 5. Ask your father to h t you liavti u bicycle. 
(). Are there enough oranges to go pound ? 7. I want lo get wmio 
wild daffodils. 8. I love to hear tho merry prattle of the children. 
9. *Ti;j sweet to hear the watch-dog*8 honest bark buy dcop-niouthed 
welcome, as wo near our hoii;»o. (Ask tho question, What Ijj sweet? 
— Answer, "to hear." *' To hear " is therefore tiie subject of tho 
Verb ** is.") 10. It was enough to see tho faces of the two men. 11, 
"NVater, water, every wh(;re, but not a dmp to drink. 12. Theso 
apples are not to be eaten uncooked. 

The Infinitive without " to."* 

Syntax, Knlc^lf). — Tho Infinitive withoni to in iiHod 
after the Verbs hidy dare, malce^ let, wm«/, need^ can ; alno 
aftor to see, lieaVy and feel. 

To these may be added tho Auxiliary VerbH do,t<1iall, 
icillf may, mighty should, would : as, ** I do (not) I'uow " — 
** we shall see,** &c. Here tho V(TbH do, shall, are 
ca])able of being parsed sei)arately, and the Verb which 
follows them is in the Infinitive Mood. Take for 
example, Wo shall see — 

Shall : Verb Intrana. Itto^. v^xv^ ^'^'lsKJCv^^^ ^'^ ^&ssli^ 
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should " [no Past Participle] : Indie. Mood, Pres. Indef. 
Tense, agrees with Subject " we." 

gp : Verb Intrans. Irreg. " go, went, gone :" Infin. 
l^ood, Indef. form, complement of Verb " shall " [or, 
latter of two Verbs, of which " shall " is the former]. 

As a general rule, however, such fornis as, J do [not] 
write — J shall go — (if) it should he so, &c., should be 
parsed like single words, thus : — 

sball go : Verb Intrans. &c.. Indie. Mood, Pres. 
Indef. Tense, 1 pers. sing., agr. with Subject " I." 

When may, should, might, are used to make a direct 
statement, they must always be parsed as distinct 
Verbs : as, " we may (Indie. Pres.) leave off (Infin.) 
work ;" " you should (Indie. Past) not have said 
(Infin. Complete) so." 

Here " we may " = we are allowed, &c. 

Here " you should not " = you ought not, &c. 

Exercise 11 7-* 
Infinitives only to be parsed : — 

1. Let me go, please ! 2. You must not begin yet. 3. I heard 
the merry bflls ring out. 4. I see before me the gladiator lie. 
5. I dare do all that may become a man. 6. Oh, you should not 
say that I 7. May wc sit on the grass ? 8. Is this house to let ? 
9. He was a man to be feared rather than to he loved. 10. It is 
hard to be outstript by one's juniors. [Ask the question — ^What is 
hard?— Answer, *»to be outstript." Subject to Verb "is.**] 11. 
Had you rather ride or walk ? 12. You must try to be ready to 
start at once. 13. He expected to have won the race. 14. A good 
telescope should be furnished with clock-work to make it follow 
the apparent movement of the heavens. 

Verbal Forms in -ing : see Syntax, Eule 16. 

Exercise 118. 

[See also p. 62, Ex. 25.] 

Point out which of the following forms in -ing are 
Participles and which are Verbal Nouns : — 

1. I watched the meteors streaming across the sky. 2. The 
l( cbarDiDg along nobly. S. laearnva?:, Sb ne^ VoxL^aA^^Q 
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without a master id trying work. 4. One of bid BubjcctH, ridins; 
near the place where I was firet taken up, liad seen a grcut bluck 
Bubstanoe lying on the ground. 5. By mounting upon each othcr'd 
shouldei)) tbey had succeeded in getting to the top. 6. My ha^, 
atler having btuck fast on all this time, now went whirling down 
the street [** having stuck on" is the '* complete" form of tlio 
Verlml Noun.] 7. The best means of seeming grnxl is bi'ing ^(nkI. 
8. The thrush evidently enjoys singing, i). '* While the ark wuh 
a-buildiog." [The prefix a is here short for on or in, nnd 
** buiUling" is a Verbid Noun.] 10. *• They left bcnting of l^uul." 
11. There came three ships a-sailing, assailing. 12. Hero it lien 
sparkling and there it lies darkling. [There is, however, Ud sucli 
Verb as to darkle : ** darkling " is really an Adverb =i/i thf dark.] 
13. The adoxa may l>o known by its having tivo bmuli f^neu 
flowerets in a head. 14. The willow-wren is heard in the copiiice 
singing its pretty deaoending scale. 15. The two men fell to 
fighting, dealing each other furious blows on the face and Ixxly. 
1(5. The queen was in her parlour, eating bread and honey.' 
17. It was almost impossible to walk on the clitf without having 
one's hat blown off. 

Parsing of Participles and Verbal Nouns. 

In parsing, a Participle must ho treated exactly as 
any other part of the Verb, as far as the inflexion is 
concerned. Only, as all TarticiplcH are Verbal Adjcc 
tires (§ 79\ "used ** to describe sonietliing" (§ 52), their 
s^ynitax is like that of Adjectives. Example — 

Exercise 118, No. 1: streaming: Verb In trans. : 
weak Conj., ** stream, streamed, streamed : " rartici])ial 
Mood, incomplete fonn [oVy Imperfect Participle, see 
p. 25] ; belongs to Noun " meteors." 

The Gerund or Verbal Noun is perhaps boHt parsed 
thus : — 

Exercise 118, No. 7: seeming: Verbal Nonn from 
seem, Verb Intrans. &c. ; Obj. Case gov. by Prep. * of.* 

EXKRCISE 110. 

In Exercise 118, parse all the Participles and Verbal 
Nouns. 



» In older KiigliHh, the word 'oatlng' wiu* bcre no U«)ul>t a noun, as In 
N<Mi. 9 and 10. But an KngliHli of the present day, it must be iwrscd AS a 
Participle, deacribiug ' tbe queen.' 
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Exercise 120. 

Participles — continued. 

Parse all Participles and Verbal Nouns in the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

A man who had reached a great age, and amassed mnch wealth, 
feeling his end was near, divided his property among liis three 
sons. Setting aside a jewel of great value, he stated his intention 
of giving it to that one of his sons who should perform the most 
noble act. " Father," said the eldest one day, ** a stranger lately 
entrustetl me with a large sum of money. He being quite a 
stranger to me and having no acknowledgment from me in writing, 
I might easily have appropriated the money ; but on his asking it 
back, I returned it, refusing all remuneration." The father 
replied, "Yours was an act of justice." The second son said: 
** Walking along the edge of a lake, I saw a child fall in. Having 
plunged in at the risk of my life I brought it safely to its mother. 
Was not that a noble act ? " *' No, ray son ; it was but the 
prompting of human kindness." The youngest son then said: 
*' One dark night I found my mortal enemy sleeping on the edge 
of a precipice. The slightest movement on waking would have 
plunged him down the abygs. After having roused * him with 
proper caution, I directed him to a pl£W» of safety." ** My dearest 
son," said the father, embracing him, " The jewel is thine." — 
{Short Stories.) 

Participles and Verbal Nouns — continued. 

Active Participles and Gerunds (or Verbal Nouns) 
formed from Transitive Verbs govern the Objective 
Case in precisely the same manner as any other part. 

Exercise 121. 

Point out and parse all the Objects of Participles 
and Verbal Nouns in the preceding paragraph (Exer- 
cise 120). 

Active and Passive. 

Exercise 122. 

(The Verbs only to be parsed.) 

1. On the 16th day of June a boy on the top-mast discovered 
hind. 2. The ring was fonnd in the jackdaw's nest. 3. The body 

^ ITaving fxmsed is here th3 complete form ot l\ie Gtemw^ ox NwXwX^wax, 
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was cast ashore. 4. We cast anchor in tlio creek. 5. Wo shall 
be tossed about nicely in the Bay. 6. I will toss the |)oor dof^ a 
bone. 7. He was struck with amazement. 8. The huge green 
wave struck the ship with terrific force. 9. I was sciirching for 
some gap in the hedge, when I discovered one of the inhabitants 
advancing towards the stile. 10. I came to a part of the field 
where the cum had been laid by the wind. 11. These heavy 
rains will have laid the com sadly. 12. The poor creature liad 
been badly kicked and knocked about. 

Active and Passive — coiiihiued. 
Exercise 123. 

Parse all Verbs in the following sonteiicos : — 

1. The good ship Hartington had been built of the bent 
EnglLih oak. 2. Help us, wo are being robbed ! 8. The ))it had 
been dug to slake lime in. 4. Struck with remorse, the murderers 
confessed the deed and were hanged. 5. God tenipors the wind 
to the shorn lamb. 6. It had frozen hmtl in the iii<;ht, and the 
mere was covered with a thin coating of ice. [The word it is here 
used indefinitely, and stands for some unknown ciiuso or ))rocess.] 
7. The robe was worn all in one piece. 8. He wanti-d to bo 
amused, and cared not how. 9. There are lodgingn to let, fur- 
nishcil and imlurnishcd. [Participial Adj.] 10. To bo beaten 
only renders him more obstinate. 

Defective Verbs. 
Exercise 124. 

Pares the words in Italics : — 

1. Need you go so soon ? 2. The candidate may clioose between 
th(^se sets of questions. 8. You nhall not do so if I ran i)revent 
you. 4. Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, that's well said. 5. Every member 
VI list bring his own racket. (J. The silly creature tcouid not heed 
its mother's advice. 7. My master wotteth not what is in the 
house. 8. Methonght the end of the world had really come. 
9. They tcist not who he was. 10. You hIiohUI never have con- 
sented to such terms. 11. This will never do! 12. I mwt confess 
I never beheld a moi-e entertaining nrospeet. 13. I wonhV it 
were the end of his losses! 14. A tankrupt who dare scarce 
show his head upon the Rialto! 15. I could ^ tell you how to 
diooee aright. 1(3. He may win. 17. Lit us all ring fanoy*8 
knell. [The subject to " let " is thou or ye understood :— us if 
some one's leave were asked.] 18. He loonld have his own way, 
and he munt take the oonsequunces. 



1 I 



Would, couW; avc \\Wo h\\V.Vw':V\n«^ 
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ADVEBBS. 
How to tdl an Adverb, 

(1.) Remember that a word must be an Adverb if it 
is used along with either a Verb, an Adjective or 
another Adverb, to modify its meaning in any way. 
For example — "Ilike this cap 5e«/" — ^here, the word 
" best " does not belong to the Noun " cap " — it does 
not say "this is the best cap " — ^but it belongs to the 
Verb "like," and tells liow you like the cap. It is 
therefore an Adverb. 

Again : " this is a very pretty place." Here, the 
word " very " goes along with the Adjective " pretty," 
and modifies its meaning. It is therefore an Adverb. 

So when a word is used with another word known 
to be an Adverb : as, "I know him only too well." 
Here the word " to " is used with the Adverb ** well " 
to modify its meaning. It is therefore an Adverb. 

(2.) A large number of Adverbs will be found to 
answer one or other of the three questions — how? 
when? where? 

Thus : — how was it done ? — xioell, ill, deverly, foolishly, 
absurdly J &c. 

Where was it done ? — Here, there, nowhere, abroad, &c. 

When was it or will it be done? — Yesterday, long ago. 
formerly, alicays, never, &c. 

Exercise 125. (See also p. 65, Ex. 39.) 

Parse all the Adverbs in the following sentences : — 

[Thus : — 4. quite : Adverb of Degree, modifying 
Adj. " dispirited."] 

1. I now began to be weary and returned gently towards tlio 
creek. 2. He waded through the water, taking prodigiously lotjg 
strides. 3. The sea was full of sharply pointed rocks. 4. Being 

Suite dispirited with toil and wholly overcome by grief and 
espair, I lay down, and heartily wished I might then and there 
end my days. 5. He considered awhile, and at length he ventured 
to take hold of me behind. 6. He wished to behold my shape 
more perfectly. 7. He held rae aloft, axxd ^liexowA^ ^YdOftft^xa^ 
s/des for fnBT J sbovld accidentally sWp thio\xgVv\i\ft ^u^et^. %. Y^^ 
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Bpoke often to me, but his voice pierced my cars like the Boun^l of 
a waterfall. 9. His words were articulate enough. 10. I answered 
as loud [as] I could ; but in vuin, for we werc >Yliolly unintelligiblo 
to each other. 

I^^veY\>B— continued.* 

There are a few Adverbs which may Ih) iihihI wjlli 
Prepositions, to modify their application : such as, 
quitej ju8tj right, almost, closcQyX Aarrf(ly) : as, wo aro 
not quite out of the wood, just inside the jrito, right up 
to the enemy's guns, close by the well, hard hy yon 
wood, &c. 

The reason of this is, that most IVepositions were 
formerly used as Adverbs, and still retain an Adverbial 
force when used before a Noun. 

06«. 1. Sometimes the Proposition nnd Noun nro best treated as 
forming an Adverbial phrase or l^hrase- Adverb (see § 109): as, 
precisely at-midniqht^ quite at-randmrit to strike any one full in-the- 
face. The Adverb modifies the entire phrase, which is uaed as an 
Adverb. 

Obs. 2. There aro also a few cases in which an Adverb is used 
with a Noun or Pronoun: as, *^ £ven children can understand 
that." The reason perhaps is that the Noun has a sort of Adjec- 
tival force— ** even tlie yonng^oyon little children." 

EXKKCISK 120.* 

Parse all Adverbs, as before. 

1. Bight over the head of Damocles hunp: a naked sword. 2. 
Shall we stay in the house or sleep outside ? 3. He was flung sheer 
o'er the crystal battlements. 4. Phigiio ti*od close upon tlie heels 
of famine. 5. Whence camest tliou and whither art thou going? 
6. The raven flow to-and-fro over the waters. 7. There were just 
enough chairs for the company. 8. Christian walked boldly up 
the hill Diffioulty. 9. His honesty was altogether above suspicion. 
10. The stone hit him right in the middle of his forehead. 11. Ho 
was far beyond all his schoolfellows in knowledge of history. 12. 
The rapping was again heard precisely at the same hour. lo. Tho 
waves washed right over the dam. 14, The hapless vessel drifted 
straight on to tho rock. 
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PKEPOSITIONS. 

How to tell a Preposition. — Kemember that a word is 
not a Preposition unless it ** comes before a Noun or a 
Pronoun." Many words are used both as Adverbs and 
as Prepositions. In the sentence, " we were walking 
about,'' the word " about " JB an Adverb, modifying the 
Verb "were walking." On the other hand, in the 
sentence, " We walked about the place" " about " is a 
Preposition governing the Noun ''place" 

Exercise 127. (See also p. €6, Ex. 41.) 

In the following sentences, parse the Adverbs and 
Prepositions in italics : — 

[Parse a Preposition thus : (2) since : Prep., governs 
Noun " Sunday."] 

1. A sweet little cherub sits up dhft. 2. I have not seen him 
8ince Sunday. 3. Before sunset the verdict was known all over 
England. 4. You are in and we are out. 5. No rest till morn. 
6. I have been awake since four o'clock. 7. I cannot go imlhout 
you. 8. After the battle, the Duke rode quietly over the field. 
D. I hastened to the spot, but all was over, 10. On-all-sides (§ 109) 
there was nothing to be seen hut sand. 11. Come along^ it ia but 
a half-hour's walk. 12. I like him nottoithstanding all. 13. With- 
in are treaclierous allies; without, cruel enemies. 14. The old 
folks came jogging on behind, 15. The Dervishes continue to 
whirl round and round. 16. Never had such a sight been seen 
before. 17. Are you for us or against us ? 18. There is silence 
abovej beneath^ around, 19. He jumped off the top of the stage- 
coach. 20. Take care or you will slip off. 

Verbs compounded with an Adverb or Preposi- 
tion^ but not joined so as to form one word. 

Most compound Verbs are formed by the union of a 
simple Verb and a prefix ; as, fore-tell^ for-give, over- 
come, &G, These are parsed just like simple Verbs. 

But beside these, there are many real compound 
Verbs, in which the Adverb or Preposition remains as 
« separate word. Such axe, to piill-douju, to -i^ul-cm^io 
4^^'^y, to bring-up, to cast-out, cast-up, &o.,^^iet^^^V«^ 
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words unite so as to form one idea. When this is the 
case, it is best to parse them together as compound 
Verbs. 

Exercise 128. 

In the following sentences, point out all the instances 
in which the Verb and Adverb may be regarded as 
forming a compound. 

N.B. — Kemember it is no true compound, unless the 
Verb and Preposition, as it were, cling together, and 
have a meaning distinct from that which tliey would 
have separately. Thus in (A), " to fall-to " = to fi(/ht ; 
**to fall-out " = <o quarrel; **to fall through" = io fail. 
But in Nos. 1 and 3, each word keeps its own meaning 
and must be parsed separately. 

(A) 1. Both the goats fell into the water. 2. No sooner was 
the signal given, than the combatants fell to in earnest. 3. Ho fell 
to the earth as one dead. 4. Do you fall-%n-\cUh that plan ? 5. 
Others remain firm for awhile and after tiWfall away. 6. See that 
ye fall not out by the way. 7. That scheme has quite fallen 
Otrovgh. 8. The child /i?22 through a hole in the bridge. 

(B) 1. They now came to a vast sandy plain. 2. That moniy 
wnB not honestly come by. 8. Our side have come off victors. 4. 
Oats will destroy and cat thrushes, if tliey can only come at thcin. 
5. You have come at the very nick of time. 6, Those apples came 
off the dwarf tree. 7. The things most needful to preserve life aio 
the easiest to come by, 8. Thoi^e seeds have come up quickly. 9. 
We came up the hill at a good speed. 

(C) 1. Bring your books into the study. 2. The good queen hath 
brought you forth a daughter. 3. The well bringing up of young 
people asks no common care and skill. 4. I hope my boy will turn 
out a scholar. 5. He turned his son out of doors. 6. He was 
always waiting for something to turn vp. 7. Niobo was turned into 
stone. 8. The earth turns on its axis once iu 24 hours. 9. Is tliu 
gas turned off at the main ? 

(D) 1 . The company has been wound up. 2. Every one tries to 
put off the evil day. 3. Here mine host put in a word. 4. The 
Queen's government must be carried on. 5. The fiddlers struck 
up their liveliest tunes. 6. He delighted to take people off. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. (See also p. 66, Ex. 43, 44.) 

How to tell a Conjunction, — Learn the classified list of 
Conjunctions given in p. 42. Several of these words, 
however, are also used as Prepositions or as Adverbs, 
or both. Such are but, for, notwithstanding, be- 
fore, after, till, until, Kemember, they are Conjunc- 
tions ONLY when followed by a sentence as well as 
preceded by one : — as. 

Iron is hard, hut (Gonj.) steel is harder. 

This must be the way, for (Conj.) there is no other. 

I knew that before (Conj.) you were boru. 

In the following sentences they are not Conjunc- 
tions : there was nothing in the garden hut (Prep.) 
weeds ; those are the things for (Prep.) me ; we rise 
before (Prep.) six; I never saw such a thing before 
(Adv.). 

Exercise 129. 

In the following sentences point out and ]parse all 
Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjuiictioiis. 
[Parse Conjunctions thus : — 

No. 6. but : Conj., connecting sentences, " Do as you 
wish " and " don't blame me." J 

1. Too late the vantage came. 2. I like you, but I do not like 
your faults. 3. All seemed dark within, for the windows were 
small and deep set in the thick walls. 4. You are to walk about, 
until you feel a heaviness in the legs. 5. Do as you like, but don't 
blame me if things go wrong. 6. Man wants but little here below, 
nor wants timt little long. 7. "Where there is smoke there is fire. 
8. What I not yet content? 9. We shall win yet. 10. Is the 
master within ? No, he is out ; but he will be back within an hour. 
11. Come along, my brave men! 12. We were walking along the 
bank of the river. 13. He could not come, because of illness. 14. 
I like Jolm because he is not afraid to say outright what he thinks. 
15. Is all tliat to go for nothing ? 16. Don't stir, till I give the 
word. 17. Come along; that is the last milestone but one. 18. 
We travelled slowly bwause of the children. 
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VII. PARSING SCHEME. 



1. Noun : say whether Common or Proper . 

[*if Abstract or Collective, say so] ; (loudor, Num- 
ber, Case : 

If Nominative, say to what Verb it is the Sub- 
ject: 

If Possp:ssive, say on what other Noun it 
depends : 

If Objective, say by what Verb or Preposition 
it is governed [or of what Verb or Preposition 
it is the Object] : — 

If Dative, say of what Verb it is the Indirect 
Object ; 

If Vocative, say " stands by itself." 

** These are the chief Case-rules ; if any others 
apply, they must be given. 

2. Pronoun : say of what kind ; and for what Noun 

it stands, or what is its Antecedent; (lender, 
Number, Case. [Case as in Nouns.] 

3. Adjectives: say of what kind [Quality, &c.] if 

compared, give Degrees of Comparison; if not, 
say, "not compared:" and su^' to what Noun it 
belongs. [N.B. — In English, Aujjctives cannot 
" agree " with Nouns, since they are not iniiected.] 

4. Verb : say whether Transitive or Intransitive ; 

Strong [ = irregular] or Weak [ = regular] : Con- 
jugation ; give its principal Tenses (viz. Present, 
Past, and Past Participle^*. \i Ti^*fesi'<x^^^ ^8«:^ '«^^^ 
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say whether Active or Passive; and in what 
Mood : — 

If Indicative or Imperative, state Tense, Num- 
ber, and Person ; and with what Nom. Case 
[Subject] it agi-ees : 

If Subjunctive; say also on what Conjunction 
it depends : 

If Infinitive, say whether it is (1) Subject [or 
"Nominative Case"] to another Verb, or 
(2) Object of a Transitive Verb, or (3) Com- 
plement of another Verb, or of an Adjective, 
a Noun, or an Adverb : 

If PARTiciPiAii, say to what Noun it belongs [See 
Example, p. 99] : 

If a Verbal Noun, say in what Case, as with 
Nouns. See Example, p. 99. 

5. Adverb : say of what kind ; • if compared, give 
degrees of Comparison ; if not, say " not com- 
pared;" and state what Verb, Adjective or other 
Adverb it modifies. 

C. Preposition : say what Noun or Pronoun it 
governs. 

7, Conjunction : say of what kind ; and what 
Sentences [or words] it connects. (The only Con- 
junction which really connects single words is 
and : e.g. * two and two are four.*) 



APPENDIX II. 



VIII. PUNCTUATION. 



Points or Stops are used to mark off the different 
parts of sentences. 

The principal Stops are these : — 



Complete Pause.] 
Incomplete Pause.] 
Sliffht Pause.1 



1. Full-Stop or Period. 

2. Colon. 

3. Semicolon. 

4. Comma. [Very slight J*ause.] 

Other marks in common use are : — 

Note of Interrogation (?), after a Question. 

Note of Exclamation (!), to call attention or in- 
dicate surprise, delight, pain, &c. 

Quotation marks (" ") before and after words 
quoted. 

Parenthesis ( ) to detach certain words from the 
rest of the sentence. 

Dash ( — ) concerning which, see p. 115. 

The most necessary Stops are the Full-Stop and the 
Comma ; and the beginner should at first use no others. 

Full-Stop. — A Full-Stop marks the end of a sen- 
tence, whether short or long; and the first lesson in 
Punctuation is always to put a Full-Stop where a 
sentence ends. Never mind if the sentences seem 
short. It is much easier and safer for a beginner to 
use short sentences than long ones. Only each must 
Lavo Subject and Predicate, awQi \y^ %Q ^«t ^^\s5c^'^^^s^. 
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itself. In the following paragraph only Full-Stops 
are used : — 

Anecdote op an Ingenious Rat. 

**A carpenter often found the oil-bottle fixed to his bench 
emptied of its contents. Various plans were vainly tried to find 
the thief. At last the man resolved to watch for him. Presently 
he heard a slight noise. It was a large rat creeping up the bench. 
The rat contrived to dip his tail into the bottle. He then drew it 
out again and licked off the oil. This process was continued till 
scarcely a drop was left in the bottle." 



Exercise 130. 

Put a Full-Stop after each sentence in the following 
paragraphs. Remember to begin each sentence with 
a capital letter : — 

1. An eagle carried off the young of a fox she brought them to 
her nest to feed her brood the fox earnestly demanded back her 
cubs the eagle refused to listen upon this Eeynard seized a burning 
torch and prepared to fire the tree the eagle seeing her own young 
ones threatened with destruction returned the cubs to the fox in 
this way her own young ones were preserved from this we learn 
that the great are never out of the reach of vengeance if they do 
injustice to their inferiors. 

2. A cock was scraping on a dunghill by chance he found a very 
valuable jewel the jewel was of no use to the cock he would sooner 
have found a single grain of barley to a jeweller it would have 
been of great value from this we learn that the value of a thing is 
its use. 



Exercise 131. 

In the preceding paragraphs, show that each group of 
words after which you place a Full-Stop is a complete 
sentence, by pointing out the Subject and Predicate, 
and the Object when there is one. 

Thus: — (1.) "An eagle carried off the young of a 
fox : " — This is a complete sentence because it contains 
A Subject, "an Eagle," and Pxedioat© ^\Wi QV>^^Qt,— 
'carried off the young," &c. 



PUNCTUATION. Ill 

Comma. — The use of a Comma is to mark oflf the 
dififerent parts of a sentence from each other. 

1. Commas are used when more than two Nouns, 
Adjectives, or other words are brought together in the 
same connection, as : — 

*^ Gold, silyer, iron, and lead are found there." 

** To loye, honour, and succour mj father and mother.*' 

If the words are arranged in pairs, a comma follows 
each pair, as ; — 

** Peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety." 

2. Commas are used before and after a Noun or 
other phrase in Apposition, as . — 

**Hi8 father, TJie Marquess of ArgyJcy had been the head of the 
Sootoh Covenanters.'* 

**The daffodil, that loveliest of spring flowers, grows best in 
moist ground.** 

** Dunkirk, toon hy Cromwell from Spain, was sold by Charles II. 
to the Icing of France.*' 

3. Commas are used when any Adverbial Phrase is 
let into the body of a sentence, or brought before 
the Verb to which it refers, as : — 

'* A jeweller had occasion, in the way of husiness, to travel some 
distance from his abode." 

** Orie spring, a farmer, after working busily for several i/oeeke, 
sueceeded in sowing one of his largest fields with com.** 

** Sucli inquiry, according to him, was out of their province." 

'^ But, though she had rivals on the sea, she had not yet a superior.*' 

4. Commas are used between co-ordinate short sen- 
tences which together form one compound sentence, 
as : — 

" The servant watched his opportunity, took a pistol from his 
master's saddle, and shot him dead upon tho spot. Heathen robbed 
him of his valuables, fastened a large stone to tlie corpse, and threw 
it into the nearest pond.** 

**• At length he rose from his ^eat, came down from the benohi 
and placed himself beside the prisoner at the bar.*' 

5. Commas are used before and after any phrase let 

into a sentence parenthetically, as : — 

** Well, my hoy, what is the matter with you?" 
**I bavo told you the truth** said the ^o^>^«^\s!\'ib>\s«3&,.^asHsj^^»k 
ever. 
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Sometimes a very short Adverbial Phrase preceding 
its Verb is used without a Comma, as in one of the 
above examples : — 

*' At length he rose from liia seat . , , '* 

Here some writers would use a comma, but it seems 
scarcely necessary. In this and in other cases, the ear 
must be, to some extent, a guide. If there is no per- 
ceptible pause, there should be no comma. 



Exercise 132. 

Place Full-Stops and Commas where required in the 
following passage : — 

'* Sir Isaac Newton the great philosopher was so distinguished 
for his cool and even temper that he remained calm and undis- 
turbed under the greatest provocation as a remarkable instance of 
this the following story is told* Sir Isaac Newton had a favourite 
• little dog which he called Diamond being one evening called out of 
his study into the next room he left the dog behind the philosopher 
after a few minutes* absence returned but had the moitification to 
find that Diamond had overturned a lighted candle among some 
papers the nearly finished labour of many years but which were 
now reduced to ashes being far advanced in years Newton could 
not hope ever to reproduce the results of his life-long labour and 
might well be angry with the little creature that had caused such a 
loss instead of getting into a rage however and punishing the dog 
he restrained his anger and said in a quiet tone* O Diamond 
Diamond little do you know the mischief you have done f " 

• Use a Colon and Dash here, f Put Quotation marks " " before and after 
the words which Sir Isaac Newton is said to have used. 

Colon. — A Colon [:] is used after a part of a sentence 
which makes a complete sense by itself, when there is 
something else to follow which is closely connected 
with it, as : — 

** Henry II. was a really great king : the love of justice was 
strong in him." 

** The thrush is almost a domestic bird : it often builds its nest 
within reach and view." 

** The next is the iron age : it is that to which we belong." 

Hiere observe that in each, case a Y^W-^tc^i^ miqht 
Iiave been used instead of a CoVon. "BwX. Ailt^^ Q.^q\^\^ 
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better, because what follows is closely connected with 
what precedes. 

A Colon is also used before a quotation ; often with 
a dash [ — ]. See Exercise 132, He said in a quiet 
tone : — " Diamond, Diamond,*' <fec. 



Exercise 133. 
Put a Colon or Full-Stop as required : — 

1. The king alone could call the Houses of Parliument together 
he could at his pleasure dismiss them. 2. France was our old 
enemy it was against France that the most glorious battles re- 
corded in our history had been fought. 3. Honour all men lovo 
the brotherhood fear God honour the king. 4. Everything waa 
now ready nothing was needed but the word of command. 5. Any- 
one may take a horse to water a hundred cannot make him drink. 
6. The Indian cried The horse is mine and I will prove it. 7. 
Don't go too near the dog he bites. 8. This is a better pair of 
shoes tnan that they are not so nice-looking but they will wear 
longer. 9. Bring me another bat this is too light. 10. Before they 
had been five minutes in the water some cue cried A shark* a 

shark.* 

• Use ft Note of Exclamation ( ! ) here. 

Semicolon. — The Semicolon [;] is similar to the 
Colon, but marks a less decided pause. It is used — 

1. After a member of a sentence which, while it 
makes sense by itself, requires something else to com- 
plete the sense, as : — 

•* Swim for your lives ; the shark has not s^en you yet 1 " 

" Owing to the long drought, the tanks had all dried up ; and 
the only source from which water could be obtained was the large 
deep wells near the city.'* 

" The men nindo as though they would return ; but the dog took 
l.old of their clothes with its teeth, and tried to pull them back." 

*• I have no writing-materials by me ; see, therefore, that you are 
very careful in delivering my message." 

In the first and last of the above examples a Colon 
might have been used. In the second and third, the 
Semicolon only is correct, on account of the very close 
connection between the two parts of the sentences. 
This is shown by the use of the Conjunctions " and^*^ 
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2. The Semicolon is also used when several sen- 
tences, each of considerable length, are united in one 
Compound Sentence, as : — 

** He attended his beloved master during the trial ; he undertook 
to .plead his cause ; he even began a speech, wliich the judges 
would not allow him to finish ; and pressed his master to accept a 
sum of money sufficient to purchase his life." 

(But when the co-ordinate sentences are very short, 
commas are used: see p. Ill, No. 4.) 



Exercise 134. 

Punctuate the following : 

1. The merchant used every effort to discover the culprit he 
offered a large reward for his discovery he promised pardon to any 
one who should frankly confess his guilt but it was all to no 
purpose. 2. The first line of the Goths at length gave way in 
disorder the second soon shared its fate and the third only remained 
entire prepared to dispute the passage of the morass. 3. The 
national spirit rose high the terms offered by the allies were 
rejected the dykes were opened and the whole country was turned 
into a great lake. 4. The siege of Gloucester was raised the 
royalists in every part of the kingdom were disheartened and the 
Lords hastened back from Oxford. 5. In time of drought the 
hermit supplied the thirsty traveller with water from bis little 
spring he left his cell to attend the sick and dying in the nearest 
villages and often did he staunch the blood of the wounded and 
bind up his wounds. . 6. Some years ago there lived in Paris a 
retired military officer of high rank considerable reputation and 
large fortune he was brave just and honourable yet there were two 
sad blemishes in his character ho was violent-tempered and avari- 
cious. 7. Signora said the polite robber I wish to use no violence 
to you but you see my men. 8. Frederick the Great King of 
Prussia paid so much attention to his regiment of guards that he 
knew personally every one of them. 9. One day when Napoleon 
was reviewing some of his troops the bridle of his horse slipped 
from his hand and the animal galloped off a common soldier rushed 
out of the ranks and seizing the bridle led the horse back to the 
emperor who turned to him and said Well done captain Of whiit 
regiment sire* said the soldier of the Guards replied Napoleon 
pleased with the soldier's instant beliei mloiaNiotd. 

* Piit a Note of Interrogation here ; fo\\owed\jy l\x^ Civxo\.»!tvi^v\B»!tY&\.V^\ 
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TuE Dash. — Tho Dash is sometimes used to show 
that the sense is carried on to a higher point, as : — 

•*He was equal — more than equal — to tlio taek imposed upou 
him.'* 
" He was alone — absolutely alone — in the wastii of snow.'* 
" Hurrah I they are saved — they are alongside." 

But a Comma or some other stop will usually answer 
the purpose, as : — 

** He was equal, [and] more than equal, to tho task imposed upon 
liiin." 
" He was alone, absolutely alone, in tho wnste of snow." 
" Hurrah ! they ore saved ; they are alongside." 

Quotation Marks. — These are used only when the 
very words of a speaker or writer are quoted, as: — 

When the Arab saw the bag, he said : ** I hope Uiey are dates or 
nuta." 

But they are not needed when the ciicumstanco ia 
related thus : — 

When the Arab saw tho bag, he said ho hoped they wore dates or 
nuts. 

When a quotation occurs within another quotation, 
the inner quotation is usually indicated by single, 
instead of double commas : as, 

*' Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The shepherd-lord was honoured more and more ; 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 
* The good Lord Clifford * was tho name he bore." 

(Wnrdsworih.) 



THE END. 
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towns alone are mentioned ; the historical notices are curtailed ; modem 
names are introduced only in special cases, either for the purpose of identifi* 
cation or where any noticeable chanee has occurred ; and the quotations 
from classical works are confined for the most part to such expressions as are 
illustrative of local peculiarities. A very ample Index is supplied, so that 
the work may supply the place of a dictionary for occasional reference. ' 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN QEOQRAPHY, 

PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. By JOHN RICHARDSON, M. A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools. (400 pp.) Post 8vo. 5«. 

" This work has been drawn up for the Middle Forms in Public Schools, 
Ladies' Seminaries and Training Colleges, Assistant Teachers, and Middle 
Class and Commercial Schools. It contains a oureful selection of the prin- 
cipal known facts of Physical and Political Geography."— /Vw/ocy. 

''A most elaborate, conscientious, and compact piece of woricmanship. 
Mr. Richardson has evidently devoted a vast amount of time to its compila« 
tion, and has produced a work adapted to attain an exact and valuable 
mastery of the science of geography. There is a stupendous array of facts 
calculated to place the book nigh in the favour of teachers and students."— 
School Board Chronicle. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND, From the 
Earlibst Times to thb Prbsbnt Day. By PHILIP SMITH, 
B.A. With 60 Woodcuts. (400 pp.) x6mo. 31 . 6<£ 

" The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it is confidently 
believed that the Work will be found to present a careful and trustworthy 
account of English History for the lower forms in schools, for whose use it » 
chiefly intended." — Frtfcue. 

" This little volume is so pregnant with valuable information, that it will 
enable anyone who reads it attentively to answer such questions as are set 
forth in the English History Papers m the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tions." — ReatUr. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

Giving a sketch of the lives of our chief writers. By JAMES ROW- 
LEY. (276 pp.) x6mo. 3^. 6d, 

The important position which the study of English literature is now 
taking in education, has led to the publication of this work, and of the 
accompanying volume of specimens. Both books have been undertaken at 
the reduest oT many eminent teachers, and no pains have been spared to 
adapt tncm to the purpose for which they are designed^ as elementaiy works 
to be used in schools. 

SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Selected from the chief authors and arranged chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. (368 pp.) i6mo. 3*. 6</. 

While the " Smaller History of English Literature " supplies a rapid, but 
trustworthy sketch of the lives of our chief writers, and of the successive 
influences which imparted to their writings their peculiar character, the 
present work supplies choice examples of the woncs themstelvcs, accom* 
panicd by all the explanations required for their perfect explanation. The 
two works are thus especially designed to be used togethes. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF F^kW^V ^^'^^k -vKt.V 
Earliest Timbs. Uiufona mCd ^«t vinaiS\<a '\a:\&\ssrj «i\^^^^^. > 
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6 MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Br. Wm. Smith's Biblical Bietionaries. 

FOR DIVINES AND SCHOLARS. 
A DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE ; Comprising its 

Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C L. and LL D. 
, Editor of the " CUssical and Latin Dictionaries." With Illustrations. 
3 vols. (3158 pp.) Medium 8vo. 5/. s*. 

" Dr. Smith's Bible Dictionary could not fail to take a very high place in 
English literature ; for no similar work in our own or in any otho* language 
is for a moment to be compared with it" — Quarterly Review. 

*' By such a work as Dr. Smith's Bible Dictionary, every man (rf* intelligence 
mav become his own commentator." — Times. 

'fOur Churches could scarcely make a better inve^ment than by adding 
this work of unsurpassed excellence to their pastor's Ubrary."-~Bafiist 
Mojg-asine. 

" A repertory of invaluable Biblical lore."— Z»ferary Churchman. 

" A magnificent undertaking worthy the great name of its Editor, and the 
great body of eminent men he has gathered around him." — ChrisHan iVitness. 

"A boolc of reference alike for scholar and student The most complete, 
learned, and trustworthy work of the kind hitherto {Moduced."— ^M«M<?Mm. 
^ " The work has our strongest recommendation. We i^ace it on our 
library-shelf as a treasure, and we hope congregations will enable their 
ministers to 'do likewise.' "*— Evangelical Maga*ine. 

FOR FAMILIES AND STUDENTS. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE. Con- 
densed from the larger W<»-k. With Maps and 300 Illustrations. 
(X039 pp.) 8yo. sz«. 

This Work is intended to satisfy a generally expressed wish for an account 
of the most recent Biblical studies in a form adapted for universal circu- 
lation. A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is indispensable 
for every family. The Divine, the Scholar, and all who seek to investi{;ate 
thoroughly the various subjects connected with the Bible, and to master 
those controversies which are now exdtinj^ such deep and general interest, 
must still have recourse to the Larger Dictionary ; but to students in the 
Universities, and in the Upper Forms at Schools, to private families, and to 
that numerous class of persons who desire to arrive at results simply, this 
Concise Dictionary will, it is believed, supply all that is necessary for the 
elucidation and explanation of the Bible. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from the larger Work. With Maps and Illustrations. 
(620 pp.) Crown Svo. 7;. 6d. 

The '• Larger Dictionary of the Bible ** is mainly intended for Divines and 
Scholars, and the " Concise Dictionary " for Families and Students ; but a 
smaller and more elementary work is needed for the use of schools, Sunday 
School Teachers, and young persons in general. This " Smaller Dictionary^' 
contains such an account of Biblical antiauities, biography, geography, and 
natural history as a young person is likely to require m the study of the 
Bible. In addition to the woodcuts inserted in the text, several maps are 
added to tUuatntc the articles relating to geography and history. 

"v4/i invaluable service has been rendered to sluAcTvtaVtvvVvt condeivsation 
of Dr. Wm. Smith's Bible Dictionary. The worV Vvas Vjcwv AoT\t %& ot\>} a. 
careful and intelligent scholar could do \t, wbicXi ptesctvesto >isxVvtt«aiwcCvi\ 
acholarsliip and value of each article."— BriftsH QHart«»l3> Remero. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Classieal Dietionaries. 

AN ENOTCLOPiEDIA OF CLASSICAL ANTiaT7ITT. 

Containing Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biographv, Mythology, 
and Geography. By Various Writrrs. Edited by wM. SMllrl* 
D.C.L. and LLD. 

I. A DIOTIOMABY OF GIUSEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITZaS. 

Including the Laws, Institutions, Uomcstic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Mtulc, 
the Droina, Ac. (1300 pp.) With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. aSr. 

II. A DICTIONARY OF BIOaHAFHY AND MYTHOLOaY. 

Containinf^a History of the Ancient World. Civil, Literary, and EccleaiasticmL 
3700 pp.) With 560 Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 8va S^r. 

III. A DICTIONARY OF GRBBK AND ROMAN aXOQRAFHY. 
Includinsr the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well as their 
GcoKraphy. (9500 pp.) With 530 Illustrations, a vols. Medium 8vo. Sfix. 

" A work of so much utility to the study of ancient history, and of such 
Rencral importance to clausicol education and the progress of knowledge, 
that its extensive circulation, wherever the English language is spoken or 
read, may confidently be anticipated."— ^«7/taM Martin LmUu, F.R.S. 

" It is an honour to this Collejje to have presented to the world so distin- 
guished a scholar as Dr. Wm. Smith, who has, by his valuable manuals of 
classical antiquity, and classical history and biography, done as much as any 
man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the Clreek and Ronian 
world among the students of this age."— il/r. Grot* on ik* London Uuivtrstty. 




fiyrm a continuaiicn of it : thty ctast at tht an if Ckarltmagng, btcaiut {at 
Gibbon has remarked) the reign of this mtmarck mrms thg important link of 
ancient and tnodern, cf civil and ecclesiastical history. They thus stop short of 
vthat w* commonly call the MiddU Ages. 

A DI0TI0NAB7 OF CHBISTIAN ANTiaT7ITIBS. 

The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
By Variou.s Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and 
Akchdracon CHEETHAM, M.A. With Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. Vol. I. (gxo pp.) 3Xf. 6d. Vol. II. (xaoo pp.) 421. 

" All matters connected with the form and arrangement of churches, their 
worship, and their ornamentation are treated with great cart and knowledge, 
and, where necessary, with abundance of iUustraUons. It is obvious, that 
on a great number of subjects, necessarily presenting themselves in a work 

ike this, the difficulties of avoiding the temptations to be partial and one- 
sided must often be great. It seems to ui fair to say that a very creditable 

ucccss has been achieved in surmounting them." — limts, 

A DICTI0NAB7 OF CHBISTIAN BIOQBAPHT, 

lilTBRATURB, BSOTB, AND DOOTRINSB. By Various 
Wkitfrs. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Profbssor 
WACE, M.A. Vols. I. (936 pp.) and 11. (900 pp.). Medium 8va 
31X. 6d. each. (To be completed in 4 vols.) 

*' It is a great credit to Kndish scholarship and Knglish theology to have 
produced a work like this, full of the results of original and laborious study, 
which people on different sides of disputed questions, and differing in view 
possibly from the writers of the articles, may consult with so much confidence 
that they will find sound and valuable iivfotm«tvorv. TVct «^vV3s?s. \sv^c^ '^Si^ x 
justice put forward the claim lhat\VvtY>c«.N^XD»!6ftVXfcvs{^*.v»^»S^T^^^ \ 

persona a great mass of informtilVon Vv\lV«.t\.o otijj ^^ \jC\N^«iy». ^ -scJiSw^s*^ 
with the command of a \ari;e Wbrwrv.'^ — Tiwus, 
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Br. Wm. Smith's Latin Dietionaries. 

"1 consider Dr. Wm. Bmith'i Dictioiuuiei to bave conferred acreat and luttac 
■ervice on tlie canse of claiflcal learning In thla country."— DBAN LIDDBLL. 

"I have found Dr. Wm. Bmltb*! Latin Dlctlonanr a great couTenience to me. I 
think that he has been yery Judidons in wb»,t he nae omitted, as well as what he 
has lnserted."-DR. 8C01T. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 

ON THE Works of Forcellini and Freund. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. By WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. and LL.D. (1200 pp.) Medium 8vo. 21*. 

This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of For- 
cellini and the ordinary School Dictionaries. It makes no attempt to super* 
sede Forcellini, which would require a dictionary equally larc^e ; but it aims 
at performing the same service for the Latin language as I^iddell and Scott's 
Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention nas been paid to Ety- 
molo^, in which department especially this work is admitted to maintain a 
superiority ovec all existing Latin Dictionaries. 

"Dr. Wm. Smith's ' Latin-English Dictionary' is lifted, by its indepen- 
dent merit^ far above comparison with any school or college dictionary 
commonly m use." — txantiner. 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
A Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, &c. Abridged from the above Work, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. (672 pp.) Square i2mo. 7*. 6d. 

" This abridgment retains all the characteristic excellences of the larger 
work — its clearness and correctness of explanation, simplicity of arrangement, 
sufficiency of illustration, exhibition of etymological affinities and modem 
derivatives." — Athenteum. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN* DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. and LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
(970 pp.] Medium 8vo. su. 

It has been the object of the Authors of this work to produce a more com- 
plete and more perfect English-Latin Dictionary than yet exists, and 
every article has been the result of original and independent research. 

Great pains have been taken in classifying the different senses of the 
English words, so as to enable the Student reaidily to find what he wants. 

Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers ; and 
those phrases are as a general nile given in both English and I^tin. 

" This work is the result of a clear insight into the faults of its predeces- 
sors as to plan, classification, and examples. In previous dictionaries the 
various senses of English words are commonly set down hap-hazard. This 
has been avoided in the present instance by the classification of the senses of 
the English words according to the order of the student's need. Not less 
noteworthy is the copiousness of the examples from the I^tin, with which 
every English word is illustrated ; and, last not least, the exceptional accu- 
racy of the f^ferences by which these examples are to be verified."-^a^r- 
day Review. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 

from the above Work, for the use of Junior Classes. (730 pp.) 
Square i2mo. 7^. M. 

"An English-I<atin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and 

country. It will take absolutely the first rank and be the standard English - 

Latin Jjictionary as Jong as either tongue endures. Even a general c^ami- 

nation of the pages wUh serve to reveal the mmute paXxv^ VaVeiv 10 ensure its 

fullness and philological value, and the * work \s \o aVax^e exxenx % ^\c\A(ycv- 

f*y of the English Tancruage, as well as an BwcWsYv-Vatxtk, "DvcVAoxvars.""'— 
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Br. Wm. Smith's Educational Series. 

** The general exoellenoe of the books inoluded in Vt, KiixTaj*! eduoa- 
tional •enei, is eo univereally acknowledged ai to give in a great degre e 
the ttamp of merit to the worke of which it oonaittfl."—SOHOOl]IA8T£B. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN COURSE, 

THE TOUNa BEGINNEB'S FIBST LATIN BOOK: 

> Containing the Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Questions 
and Exercises, with Vocabularies.^ Being a Stepping Stone to Princi* 
pia Latina, Part I., for Young Children, (ixa pp.) zama 2^. 

THE TOUNG BEGINNEB'S SECOND LATIN 
BOOK : Containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis 
of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. ^ Being a Stepping Stone 
to Principia Latinai Part II., for Young Children. (98 pp.) zama %s, 

Latin Course, 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. First Latin Course. 

A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vocabularies. (200 pp.) 
zamo. 3^. 6d. 

The main object of this work is to ennble a Bcfi^nner to fix the Declensions 
and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to learn their usaire by construct- 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the language, 



and to accumulate gradually a stock -of useful words. It presents in one book 
all that the pupil wul require for some time in his study of the language. 
The Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns, are arranged both 

AS IN THE ORDINARY (GRAMMARS AND AS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PRIMER, 

together with the corresponding Exercise^ . In this way the work can be 
used with equal advantage by those who prefer either the old or the modem 
arrangement. 

APPENDIX TO PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. (135 pp.) zamo. 9S.6d. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Reading Book. An 
Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. (a68 pp.) zamo. y. 6a, 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Poetry, i. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters, a. Eclogse Ovidianae. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. {160 pp.) xamo. 31. 6d. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Composition. 

Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp.) lamo. ^r. 6d. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. SHORT TALES AND 
Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into 
Latin Prosb. (140 pp.) zamo. 3^. 

LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABXJLABY. Arranged accord in cj to 
Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phscdrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Ca:sar's "Gallic War." (190 pp.) xamo. 3* . 6rf. 

THE STUDENT'S LATIN GBAMMAB, For the 

Higher Forms. (406 pp.) Post 8vo. 6s. 

SMALLEB LATIN GBAMMAB. For the Middle and 

Lower Forms. Abridged from the above, (aaopp.) lamo. y. 6d, 

TACITUS. Germania, Agricola» and First Book of 

THB Annals. With English 15 olta. V."V1^ W^ \"«Ra» •j.i.^, 
%• AV may bg had by Autuektickiild tT.K.cwKK& w,a^V^U<Avm. 



Greek Course, 

INITIA GBiECA, Part I. A First Greek Course, 

containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 
z3mo. (194 pp.) 3^. 6d. 

The great object of this work, as of the " Principia Latina," is to make 
the study of the language as easy and simple as possible, by giving the 
grammatical forms only as they are wanted, and by enabling the pupil to 
translate from Greek into English and from English into Greek as soon as 
he has learnt the Greek characters and the First Declension. For this pur- 
pose only a few new words are introduced in each Exercise, and these are 
constanUy repeated, so that they cannot fail to be impressed upon the mind 
of the pupiL 

APPENDIX TO INITIA GBiEOA, Part I. Containing 
Additional £xercL<ies, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia GRiBCA, Part II. i2mo. 2s. 6d. [In the Press. 

X^ITIJl GBiECA, Part II. A Reading Book. Con- 
taining short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian 
History. With a Lexicon. i2mo. (220 pp.) 3*. 6d. 

TNTriA QBiEOA, Part III. Prose Composition. 

Containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exer- 
cises. z2mo. (203 pp.) 3^. 6d. 

THB STUDENT'S QBEEK GBAMMAB. For the 

HiGHBR Forms. By Professor Curtius. Edited by Wm. Smith, 
D.C.L. PostSvo. (386 pp.) 6*. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr. Curtius is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent scholars to be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of Greek scholarship. It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientific form ; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, are a sufficient proof of its excellence as a school-book. 
It is surprising to find that many of the public and private schools in this 
country continue to use Grammars, which ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modem philology, and still cling to the division of the sub- 
stantives into ten declensions, the designation of the Second Perfect as the 
Perfect Middle, and similar exploded errors, 

A SMALLER GBEEK GBAMDCAB. FOR THE MIDDLE 
AND Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. zamo. 
(220 pp.) 3*. 6d. 

THE OBEEK AOCIDENOE. Extracted from the above 

Work. i2mo. (125 pp.) 2s. 6d. 

PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 

Part of the Ph,bdo ; with Notes in English from Stallbaum 
Schlbiermacher's Introductions. i2mo. (242 pp.) 3^. 6d, 

*«• KeysnuiyUkad by Authenticated Teachers on appiicoHen. 
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French Course, 

FSSNOH PBINOIPIA, Part 1. A First Frknch 
Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu* 
buries, xamo. (17a pp.) y. 6d. 

This work has been compiled at the repented request of numerous teachers 
who, finding the " I>rincipia Latina" and " Initl.i (;ncca" tht easiest Iwks 
for leaminf^ Latin and Gretk, are anxious to obtain equally elementary 
French books on the same plan. There is an obvious gain in studying; a 
new lanKuage on the plan with which the learner is already familiar. The 
main object is to enable a bej^nner to acquire an accurate knowledf^e of the 
chief grammatical forms, to learn their usa{;e by constructing simple scn> 
tenceaas soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumu- 
late gradually a stock of words useful in conversation as well as in reading. 

APPENDIX TO FBENOH PBINOIPIA, Part I. Con- 
taining Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. lamo. 2s. 6d. 

{Nearly Ready, 

FBEKOH PBINOIPIA, Part II. A Reading IIook. 

Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary, zamo. (260 pp.) 4^. td. 

FBENOH PBINOIPIA, Part III. Prose Composition. 

Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax, lamo. [/« preparation, 

THE STT7DENT'S FBENOH aBAMMAB : Practical 
AND Historical. For thk Hk;iikr Forms. l^yC. HERON-WALL. 
Wiih Introduction by M. LittrS, Post 8vo. (490 pp.) 7*. td. 

This grammar is the work of a practical teacher of twenty years' ex- 
|)crience in teaching Knglinh hoys. It has been his .special aim to pHKluce a 
book which would work well in schools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study. 

"This book as a whole is quite a monument of French Grammar. and 
cannot fail to become a standard work in high class teaching."— 5cAa0/ Board 
ChronicU. 

" It would be diflficult to point more clearly to the value of Mr. Wall's 
work, which is intended for the use of Colleges and Upper Forms in schools, 
th.in by quoting whiit M. Littre .n.iys of it in an iniroductorj' letter: — '1 
h.nve f.ircfiilly tcsti-d the principal parts of your work^ and have been com- 
pletely sutisfiecl with the accuracy and correctness which I lound there.'"— 
Saturday Kevitvf. 

A SlffALLEB FBENOH aBAMMAB. For the 

MiDDi.R AND Ix)WKr Forms. Abridged from the above work 
xamo. (230 pp.) 3^. 6d. 

*•* ICcys may bt had by Ai;tiiknticatkd Teachers oh appUcaUon* 
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German Course, 

GEBMAK PBIKOIPIA, Part I. A First German 

CouRSB. Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book* and 
Vocabularies, zamo. (164 pp.) 3^. 6d, 

This work is on the same plan as the " French Principia," and therefore 
requires no further description, except in one point Differing from the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters. The latter add to the difficulty of a learner, 
and as the Roman letters are not only used by many modem German writers, 
but also in Grimm's great Dictionary and Grammar, there seems no rca~jon 
why the beginner, especially the native of a foreign country, who has learnt 
his own language in the Roman letters, should be any longer debarred from 
the advantage of this innovation. It is believed that this alteration will faci> 
litate, more than at first might be supposed, the acquisition of the language. 
But at the same time, as many German books continue to be printed in the 
German characters, some Reading Lessons are given, printed in both German 
and Roman letters. When the learner has become familiar with the German 
words in the Roman letters, he will, after a little practice, find no difficulty 
in reading the German characters. 

GEBMAN PBINOIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. 

Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and Dictionary, zamo. (272 pp.) ^s,6tL 

'PBJSlXSTLOKL GEBMAN GBAlfflCAB. With a Sketch 
of the Historical Development of the Language and its Principal 
Dialects. Post 8vo. (240 pp.) y, 6d, 

%* K^s may he had by Authenticated Teachers oh ap^icaHon. 

Italian Course. 

ITALIAN PBINCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian 

Course. Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Italian Conversation. By SIGNOR 
RICCI, Professor of Italian at the City of London School, zama 

ITALIAN PRINOIPIA, Part II. A First Italian 

Reading-Book. Containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Pas- 
sages from the best Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions. 
Notes, and a Copious Ktymolosical Dictionary. By SIGNOR 
RICCI. i2mo. 3*. td, [Nearly ready, 

%« A^iys may be had by Authenticated Teachers on appiicatum. 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's English Course. 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Edited by Wm. 

Smith, D.C.L. and LL.D. (368 pp.) xamo. u, 6d, 

This book is a Primary History in no narrow sense. It is an honest at> 
tempt to exhibit the leading facts and events of our history, free from political 
and sectarian bias, and therefore will, it is hoped, be found suitable for 
schools in which children of various denominations are taught 

" This Primary History admirably fulfils the design of the work. Its style 
isffood, its matter is well arranged, and the pupil must be very stupid \mo 
fails to gather from its lively pages an intelligent account of the history of 
our united nation. It cannot fail to be a standard book."— y^Aii BulL 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

With Z04 Exercises. By Wm. Smith, D.C.L., and T. D. Hall, 
M.A. with Appendices. (256 pp.) Post 8va 3s. 6d. 

This Work has been prepared with a special view to the requirements of 
Schools in which English, as a living lang^ttage, is systematically taught, and 
differs from most modern grammars in its thoroughly practical character. 
A distinguishing feature of the book is the constant appeal for every usage 
to the authority of Standard English Authors. 

*'Dr. Smith and Mr. Hall have succeeded in producing an admirable 
English Grammar. We cannot give it higher praise than to say that as a 
school grammar it is the best in tnis country. The writers have throughout 
aimed at making a serviceable working school-book. There is a more com- 
plete and systematic treatment of Syntax than in anv other works of the 
kind. It is a work thoroughly well dune."— ^M^tVA Churchman, 

%• Keys may b* had by Authenticated Teachers on a^icaiion, 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary 
Schools. With 84 Exercises and Questions. Based on the above 
Work. By T. D. Hall, M.A. (80 pp.) x6mo. x*. 

This Work aims at the very clearest and simplest statement possible of 
the first principles of English Grammar. It is designed for the use of chil- 
dren of all classes from about eight to twelve years of age. 

" We doubt whether any grammar of equal size could give an introduction 
to the English language more clear, concise, and full than this does."— 
Watchman. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With 
Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises. By T. D. Hall, 
M.A. (axo pp.) x2ino. 3*. 6d, 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical and Political. By John Richardson, M.A. (400 pp.) 
Post 8vo. 5X. 

This work has been drawn up for Middle Forms in Public Schools. Ladies* 
Colleges, Training Colleges, Assistant and Pupil Teachers, Middle Class 
and Commercial Schools, and Civil Service Examinationa 

" It fully sustains the high reputation of Mr. Murray's series of school 
manuals, and wc venture to predict for it a wide popularity. Bearing in 
mind its high character, it is a model of cheapness. "---JfcAMJ Guanlian. 
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standard School Books. 



A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprising 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. 
With ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and 
new order of Cases given. By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M. A. 
JVnu ami Luiarged Edition. z6ino. (124 pp.) ax. 

The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a great variety of 
vivA voce work for class-room practice, designed to render the yotmg 
beginner thoroughly familiar with the use of the Grammatical forms. 

This edition has been thoroughly re-cast and considerably enlarged ; 
the plan of the work has been extended so as to comprise the Active 
Verbs ; and all Paradigms of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns are 
given a second time at the end of the book, with thb cases 

ARRANGED AS IN THB OLDER GRAMMARS. 

" This work answers thoroughly to its title. The explanations are very 
clear and very full, indeed an inexperienced teacher will find hers 
A METHOD superior TO ANYTHING OF THE KINO WE HAVE SEEN.**— 

Watchman, 

KING EDWARD VI.'s LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 

An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (324 pp.) ismo. 3;. 6d. 

KING EDWARD VI.'s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

The Latin Accidence, Syntax and Prosody, with an English 
Translation. (220 pp.) zsmo. as. 6d, 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 

ELEGIACS, designed for early proficients in the art of Latin 
Versification. (156 pp.) i2mo. 3*. 6d. 

MUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GR^CA. An Intro- 

DUCTiON to the Studv OF Greek. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp.) zanu). 3^. 6d. 

MATTHI-ffi'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged by 
BLOMFIELD. Revised by £. S. CROOKE, B.A. (4x2 pp.) Pq^t 
8vo. 4f. 

LEATHE3' HEBREW GRAMMAR. With the Hebrew 
text of Genesis i.— vi., and Psalms i. — ^vL Grammatical Analysis and 
Vocabulary, (252 pp.) Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 
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Natural Philosophy and Science. 



THE FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Heat, and Sound, with numerous Examples. By SAMUEL 
NEWTH, M.A., D.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
Nciu and Enlarged Edition, (300 pp.) Small 8vo. 2^. 6d, 

*«* This work embraces all the subjects in Natural Philosophy re- 
quired at the Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 



ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 
STATICS. With numerous Examples, By SAMUEL NEWTH, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of New College, London, and Fellow of 
University College, London. New and Enlarged Edition, (36a pp.) 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6d, 

This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised throughout, and 
with especial reference to changes recently made in the Regulations of 
the University of London. 



MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series of 

Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigono- 
metrj', and Mechanics. Third Edition, (378 pp.) Small 8vo. 
Zs.6d. 



THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. loth Edition, Portrait and Woodcuts. 
(468 pp.) Post 8vo. 9s. 

" Mrs. Somerviile's deliffhtful volume. .The style of this astonishing pro. 
ductton is so clear and unnflccted, and convevs, with so much simplicity, so 
great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of 
every youth, the moment he has mastered the general rudiments of edu* 
cation."*'— ^Mor/rr/y Renew. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
•jtkEdttioH, Portrait. (548 pp.) Post8vo. gf. 

" Mrs. Somenrille's ' Physical Geography' is the work she is most gene- 
rally known by, and notwunstandlng the numerous works on the same sub< 
ject that have since appeared, it still holds its place as a first authority "— 
Naturt, 



